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“The political assassin is the world’s outlaw. 
—Frederick Forsyth! 


INTRODUCTION 


Assassination is a much abused word. Like the word terrorism, 
it is used indiscriminately both to describe and to denigrate. The 
word is heavily charged with fear; the assassin’s shadow is a harbinger 
of fear in high places. Fear is the dominant theme of all that can 
be usefully said or written about assassination. It is fear that gives 
the assassin his peculiar power and his place in history; all the might 
of the modern state may yet be insufficient to stay a single assassin 
in his deadly work. He is secretive, mysterious, dangerous, and 
despised; he has the power to alter the course of history. 

The assassin, amateur or professional, male or female, may be 
regarded with wonder, his skill and daring grudgingly acknowledged. 
He may even be appreciated to the extent that he is useful to those 
who engage his talents or applaud the results in a particular case. 
He is never beloved, even when his target is the foulest of tyrants, 
for fear of association with his crime crowds out such emotions. 
Those who delegate to themselves the task of executioner are perhaps 
the most feared and despised of all. Few wish to claim an assassin 
as a friend. 

No medals await the professional assassin. He is paid his blood 
money and hastened into obscurity—or eliminated. This is not because 
of unease that he might talk, for usually he will have little or nothing 
to say that might implicate his employer.* Rather it is that his task, 
like that of the public hangman, is regarded as necessary but despicable. 
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Only a handful of assassins are ever remembered by name. For the 
assassin carries the Mark of Cain; he must bear, for his pains, the 
contempt of the world, as well as that of the political system to 
which he poses such a threat. If he is caught, he can expect little 
sympathy. He would be unwise to count on mercy. 

Assassination is a very special kind of intentional homicide. It is 
Murder Plus. It is this extra ingredient that separates it from other 
types of killing, however brutal or outrageous. Assassination, then, 
is the willful killing of a human being in order to alter the normal 
course of events in a particular public sphere in which the victim 
has been influential. 

Perception of the victim as an important power or symbol in the 
public scheme of things is important. The personal qualities of the 
victim are relevant in this context. The attack is made for public 
rather than private reasons; the victim is seen as an intrinsic part 
of the structure that the assassin seeks to alter. At the very heart 
of the concept of assassination lies the notion of an attack upon power. 
It is not the individual the assassin seeks to destroy, but the power 
the individual embodies. Sometimes, where the center of power itself 
cannot be attacked, a victim seen as significantly attached to it is 
selected. 

This is what distinguishes assassination from common murder.? 
However misguided, distorted, or erroneous the belief might be, the 
assassin or those behind his deed see some primary public significance 
or worth in the removal of the individual whose death is effected. 
The intent may be to damage a policy or course of state (Sadat; 
deGaulle); to end a hated regime (Trujillo); to prevent an accession 
to power (Gemayel); to avenge past wrongs (Wasfi Tell); to warn 
or intimidate others (Letelier, Prats, Leighton); or to defend or 
strengthen those in power (Trotsky). The aberrant or mentally 
disturbed usually seek self-aggrandizement by sharing, for a brief 
moment of history, through the horror of their acts, some sort of 
association with the power and glory of those they have slain or 
attempted to strike down (Hinckley). 
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Even those occupying the highest offices of state may be killed 
for purely private reasons. In these instances it is the private person, 
rather than the office-holder, whom the killer strives to eliminate. 
Of course, many of the consequences of eliminating an individual 
for personal reasons are the same as those that would be produced 
by an assassination. John F. Kennedy was assassinated, yet the result 
would have been the same had he fallen victim to a jealous husband. 
The primary motive of a personal killing is not related to public 
considerations. While the public position of the intended victim may 
be an obstacle to accomplishing the killing or a factor to be taken 
into account in its accomplishment, it is otherwise immaterial. The 
killing of the well-known architect, Stanford White, by millionairc 
Harry Thaw provides such an example. These killings ought to be 
categorized as murder, pure and simple, not assassination. 

In some instances, the matter will present itself for analysis 
ambiguously. Public and private motivations arc, even for the actor, 
quite hopelessly entangled. An interesting example is afforded by 
the killing in 1980 of former Congressman Allard Lowenstein by the 
legislator’s ex-protege, who was suffering from the effects of a severe 
form of mental illness at the time.4 Although the killer had been 
strongly motivated by what he believed to be Lowenstein’s betrayal 
of his earlier liberal philosophy, the killing is properly viewed as 
a consequence of the perpetrator’s personal relationship to the victim. 
This would not, in our definition, be regarded as an assassination. 
On the other hand, the killing of San Francisco Mayor Moscone and 
Harvey Milk by former supervisor Dan White would be so regarded, 
notwithstanding the strongly personal elements injected into the affair 
by the attitudes, temperaments, and personalities of those involved. 
That killing was about a certain view of political power; who should 
wield it, who should be deprived of it. The removal of the mayor 
was a public, political act although the motive that gave rise to it 
was a very private and personal one. 

Rank and office, as such, are not necessary determinants of whether 
the crime is to be characterized as assassination. It is not only those 
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at the top who are to be counted as victims of the assassin, nor 
are all such victims powerful in the conventional sense. The killing 
of the popular ex-Beatle John Lennon outside his Manhattan home 
would properly fall within the definition of assassination. Association 
with perceived power can in certain cases be sufficient for victim- 
ization. The 1983 gangland-style slaying in Chicago of Allan Dorfman, 
a relatively shadowy figure involved in Teamsters/organized crime 
affairs, has all the hallmarks of assassination rather than common 
murder. The same is true of many underworld killings that mirror 
the outcomes of power struggles in the “‘straight’’ world. In the 
Dorfman casc, the power represented by his associations and know]l- 
edge of certain matters was the real target of some who were concerned 
how these might be employed in a crisis. 

Assassinations, then, are not to be solely defined by the victim’s 
place in some power hierarchy. Another common example serves 
to underline this point. An ordinary police officer may be killed in 
the line of duty while seeking to apprehend a suspect wanted for 
questioning regarding a political murder (Tippit); slain on acount 
of some purely personal motive related exclusively to private life; 
or be made a victim simply because he is a police officer, in the 
course of a systematic campaign to intimidate the forces of law and 
order. The latter was the case in Venezuela in the early 1960s when 
one police officer a day was killed for 500 days. This was assassination, 
because the power and authority of the police presence and through 
it, the state itself, were the true subjects of the attacks. 

Assassination, though far from unique among homicides in this 
respect, is highly victim-specific. For the most part, it simply would 
not suit the purpose of the assassin or his employers to kill someone 
other than the intended victim. Not just any death will serve, but 
rather a particular death, although the victim is selected as a repre- 
sentative of his class, not as an individual. Thus no attempt on the 
life of President deGaulle could have been regarded as successful, 
however many of his entourage were killed, had The Grand Charles 
survived the event—as in fact he always did. 

On a more prosaic level, an attack upon police officers that 
backfired, killing a fireman by mistake, cannot be regarded as having 
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satisfied the objective, whatever the incidental consequences. The 
assassin may, by reference to general design, have alternative targets, 
e.g. any national, political candidate, the most accessible police officer, 
and so on, but substitution, as such, will seldom be in order. 
Assassination must be focused if it is to accomplish its purpose. 

Sometimes persons other than the intended victim are killed in 
the course of an assassination attempt. Mayor Cermak of Chicago, 
for example, died in an attempt on the life of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This was no substitution of victims, but rather an operational error 
that resulted in a failure for the perpetrator, whose objective was 
not satisfied by the death ot the unfortunate victim. There is room 
for all kinds of error including, in the grossest of cases, a complete 
misidentification of targets. This happened in 1843 when an assassin 
whose target was the British Prime Minister killed instead the 
minister's private secretary. This case led to the propounding of the 
famous McNaughten Rules relating to the detense of insanity in 
criminal causes. Notwithstanding the central focus upon the chosen 
target, the assassin is sometimes prepared to kill any number of others 
in order to achieve his objective. This is particularly true where 
a bomb or other indiscriminate method of destruction is used. 

From what has been stressed here, it is evident that the crime 
of assassination has a vividly symbolic quality of the highest importance 
to the perpetrator. Perhaps the most important question to be asked 
in the case of a presumed homicide is why? The answer may be very 
deeply hidden, difficult or even impossible to obtain. But the process 
of trying to find the answer will assuredly reveal whether the crime 
is to be properly regarded as an assassination or as something else. 
The intended death is somehow felt to have a special quality of meaning 
that the assassin, by his act, seeks to underscore and demonstrate 
to the world at large. But the symbolism itself may be obscure or 
highly convoluted, depending upon the purpose and state of mind 
of the perpetrator.’ An assassination is a gesture expressed in code. 
The symbolic quality tends to confer upon the crime of assassination 
a terrifyingly impersonal character. 
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It is, indeed, hard for the ordinary person to envisage such public 
figures as a pope, a king or a president in human terms. Such titles 
are, for the most part, remote abstractions, whether envied, wor- 
shipped, or reviled. It is easy to see, then, how assassination takes 
on the character of an assault upon the body politic rather than upon 
the flesh and blood body of a real human with needs and wants 
like those of any other person. 

The tragic exception occurs when the victim is a very ordinary 
person of humble station whose symbolism is in the role or position 
he occupies or the uniform he wears. The depersonalization of the 
public figure is one of the hazards of public life. 

The assassin’s act leaves an indelible historical impression. It was 
the life of the person, John F. Kennedy, that was taken on the streets 
of Dallas on 22 November 1963. But the fact of one man’s death 
pales into insignificance beside the meaning of his death for millions 
of Americans and others around the world. It was what Kennedy 
had come to symbolize—and would later symbolize—that was struck 
down that day. The symbolic aspects of the assassination transcend 
the personal tragedy. The killing, through its symbolism, envelops 
and embraces the community at large so that total strangers to the 
private tragedy incorporate its message into their lives.® 

Assassination of a prominent personage has an incomparably spec- 
tacular quality about it. This is greatly enhanced in our own times 
by the timeliness and persuasiveness of modern news coverage. 
Formerly, the violent deaths of world leaders might have been long 
concealed. The impact of such events would then have been greatly 
reduced by the passage of time, enabling others to pick up the reins 
of power and manage the meaning of the assassination. Nowadays, 
the daily lives and doings of people in the public eye are meticulously 
covered by the world’s journalists. So assiduous is their work that 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to suggest that when the president 
of the United States sneezes Wall Street learns of it almost imme- 
diately. There is, then, a very good chance that an assassination attempt 
may take place before the eyes of professional witnesses who will 
convey, with all due dispatch aided by the technological wonders 
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of our age, the event into millions of households around the world. 
Assassination has become, in our time, a kind of “‘spectator sport,”’ 
albeit one whose events cannot be announced in advance. The dangers 
of this vast enlargement of the public spectacle and of its impact 
upon the enormous audience before which it is played scarcely need 
emphasis. An assassination can have a paralyzing impact upon a nation. 
One well-aimed bullet reaches a huge target population. Contem- 
porary television reporting gives extraordinary enhancement to the 
assassin’s capabilities. He does indeed become larger than life. 

The spectacular aspects of assassination, the reverberations around 
the world of the shot, the symbolic toppling of the crowned head 
are of immense importance to the perpetrator. He needs a platform 
from which to proclaim his deed, from which its true significance 
might be appreciated. Without an adequate audience his act is robbed 
of its power. 

It is no coincidence that Arthur Bremer, the man who attempted 
to assassinate Governor George Wallace in 1971, is reported to have 
been gratified to have at least’*made the Walter Cronkite Show.” 
While assassinations will but rarely be attempted solely for publicity, 
it is clear that certain types of assassins are markedly influenced by 
such considerations. Only in those cases where the secrecy of execution 
is a paramount operational consideration can the exploitation of the 
publicity factor be discounted. Where the killing takes place in public, 
it may be assumed that a major component of the operation is the 
involvement of the largest possible audience. 

Assassination is a deliberate act, a crime of singularly focused 
intention. However sudden and opportunistic the event, it is never 
an accidental or negligent state of mind that impels the assassin. The 
victim is selected with premeditation. Others may be killed or injured 
in the attempt, the intended victim may be misidentified, but the 
attack is aimed at a certain target whose destruction spells success 
or failure for the perpetrator. 

This deliberate character of assassination calls for an extended 
planning process. The need to defeat or circumvent security measures 
alone imposes a need for considerable thought and preparation, a 
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process that might span months or years. While the moment for action 
may be hastened or postponed by some incidental happening, this 
is merely an operational consideration. These observations concerning 
purpose and intent as elements of definition are relevant both to 
the operations of a lone assassin and to those of a complex conspiracy. 

Another characteristic of the crime of assassination is the degree 
of determination with which the attack is pressed home. The half- 
hearted assassin is an anomaly, a contradiction in terms. It has become 
axiomatic that neither tight security nor the compassionate impulse 
of his own heart will deter the determined assassin. He often manifests 
an awesomely reckless quality, bordering in some cases on the fanatical. 
The vigor and resourcefulness necessary to overcome the difficulties 
in the path of success are a part of the purposefulness with which 
the target is chosen and pursued. 

It is the lack of determination in pressing home the attack upon 
Pope John Paul II by Mehmet Ali Agca that is so intriguing. That 
an experienced professional should have acted in this uncharacteristic 
fashion rasies so far unanswered questions as to the real meaning 
of the attempt on the Pontiff’s life.’ 

Assassination, then, demands an unusual amount of commitment 
to the task at hand, an extraordinary single-mindedness that appears 
to be a characteristic of even the most mentally disturbed assassin. 
Anything less is an empty gesture leading one to question what was 
really being attempted. This is a distinction that might be important 
in some cases both in the investigative and the trial phases of the 
matter. 

In some instances, the intensity of the effort is pathological. The 
victim is literally stalked over a very long time, this intensive 
surveillance being maintained while other preparations continue. 
When such activities, usually those of a lone assassin, appear to exceed 
what might be regarded as operationally desirable, some kind of 
obsession or other pathology must be suspected. 

Looking yet deeper into the meaning of assassination, its exemplary 
character may be noted. This crime is intended to teach a lesson, 
both general and particular. In the first place, assassination is meant 
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as a statement to the community at large that even the mightiest 
in the land cannot place themselves beyond the assassin’s reach. For 
such a lesson to be effective, the message must be impossible to miss. 
The greater the security surrounding the victim, the more overt and 
daring the act, the more fanatically it is pressed home, the greater 
will be the demonstration of power for the purpose of impressing 
the audience. The assassination of Anwar Sadat is a case in point. 
Gunning down a head of state in the very presence of the nation’s 
armed forces on parade says something that a less spectacular, if 
safer (from the assassin’s perspective), killing would have tailed to 
articulate. All assassinations carry a message but in some, as in Sadat’s 
case, it is more vividly spelled out than in others. 

In the second place, the exemplary character ot assassination reveals 
itself in ways more subtle and personal. Again the message is sent, 
but this time it is directed at an individual or individuals and only 
incidentally to the larger audience. The lesson here is a kind of 
admonition addressed to those who would step into the shoes of the 
assassin’s victim or who would be in a position to continue his policies. 
When the purpose of the assassination is to bring about change, the 
message is usually quite clear to those at whom it is directed even 
though its subtleties may be lost on the wider audience. 

The legendary Hassan-i-Sabbah, the Old Man of the Mountain, 
understood this well.’ Sometimes his minions would leave a dagger 
in the pillow beside a sleeping victim, who would be left untouched; 
“We could have killed you, but we did not,” is the obvious message. 
Rarely does the meaning of such a warning escape its recipient— 
or go unheeded. Some have read into the attempt on the life of 
Pope John Paul II in March, 1981, just such a warning. 

The manner in which assassinations are carried out is an integral 
part of their meaning, of the message they are intended to convey.? 
The crime of assassination admits of a great many operational variants 
both in planning and execution. The means chosen for the mission, 
the time and place it is carried out, the conditions under which it 
was accomplished, who is to claim credit, who is to be blamed are 
all part of the impression that is to be left on the pages of history. 
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The lone assassin, especially if he is mentally disturbed, may not 
have been consciously attentive to such details of planning and niceties 
of significance. Nevertheless, what he did and how he did it carry 
a special message, though it may have been confused or obscure to 
the actor at the time. Thus, it would not have served the purpose 
of John Hinckley, Jr. to have killed President Reagan by acting from 
afar as an undetected sniper, a much more effective action than that 
actually undertaken. Had such a mission been accomplished, it would 
have been bereft of any real meaning within Hinckley’s overall scheme 
of things. In his chosen scenario, he had to be seen as the assassin, 
and his mission identified with its advertised purpose. The “how” 
of this scenario is all-important to its meaning. 

Assassinations, even the crudest and most poorly planned, are 
intended to have meaning, both for the actor and the audience. Here, 
truly, the “‘medium is the message.’ The notorious Hashishin were 
far from inventing assassination or even unique in their application 
of it to political process, but they have impressed themselves indelibly 
on the pages of history in connection with this crime by the systematic 
way they went about their business. How they did things, getting 
close to the most heavily guarded men of their times, was most 
important to these assassins in giving content to what they were 
trying to accomplish. 

How assassinations are carried out becomes, then, part of the 
trademark and track record of groups utilizing this crime as a part 
of their strategy. Almost anything that can cause the death of a person 
is capable of being employed as an assassination weapon. Clearly, 
however, some means are more suitable and evocative than others. 

The definition of assassination has to be placed in historical 
perspective. The act acquires meaning and depth from its historical 
setting. Indeed, the true meaning of some assassinations only emerges 
after many years have passed. The proper meaning of some mysterious 
deaths sometimes comes to light after a long process of diligent inquiry. 
Others remain, and probably will remain, shrouded in mystery for 
all time. That, indeed, is their meaning for us. For Americans, the 
continuing speculation surrounding the assassination of President John 
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F. Kennedy gives the event a constantly evolving meaning. It casts 
a long and sinister shadow which darkens with age. It may one day 
come to have a meaning that it could not conveniently have borne 
at the time it occurred. 

The meaning of assassination has to be related to a particular 
sociopolitical context. No assassination takes place in a vacuum. It 
is, naturally, colored by the setting in which it takes place as well 
as by that in which it is later studied. A later age may simply have 
more information, fewer inhibitions, less political restraint. 

This crime also derives special meaning from its psychological 
associations, groups, and individuals. Assassination, because it so often 
strikes down the mighty and those seemingly endowed with so many 
of the good things the world has to offer, dramatically underscores 
the fragility of human life. It gives singular poignancy to the notion 
of a vice president being but a heartbeat away from the presidency. 
It is a grim reminder of the mortality of so much that we take for 
granted, of policies and institutions that are durable in appearance 
only, but which at bottom rest on the continuance of a human life 
that can be swept away like so much dust. It is a reminder, too, 
of the importance of human agency in the manufacture of history, 
a fact all too casually overlooked by some of the proponents of a 
didactic materialism. 

Assassination carries with it an all-pervading sense of mystery and 
intrigue. The central event may have been a matter of public record, 
reported and analyzed in the greatest detail. Yet the continuing 
fascination of the matter, its hold over the minds of the people, often 
resides in what is thought to lie behind it all; the unknown, and 
the unknowable. Some assassinations are, on their face, deceptively 
simple. The what, when, where, who, why, and how are seemingly 
answered convincingly and conclusively by the historical record. Yet, 
even in these relatively clear-cut cases, many remain unpersuaded 
that the full story has been truthfully told. Skepticism is a part of 
the folklore of assassination." In particular, there is always a tendency 
to wonder why and to feel a nagging dissatisfaction with the answers 
to this part of the interrogatory. Assassination makes its own kind 
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of mystery and the nature of man’s curiosity tends to deepen it; therein 
lies much of the power of the crime. 

Was James Earl Ray really the killer of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr.? Or was he an unfortunate patsy for an unknown, mystery trigger- 
man who is never quite imprinted on the pages of history? There 
are those, whatever the strength of the evidence to the contrary, 
who would hold John Hinckley Jr. to have been but the tip of a 
well-hidden conspiracy to alter the balance of power. How, they 
would ask, did this mentally disturbed loner come into possession 
of highly secret information regarding President Reagan’s movements 
on 30 March 1981? No comment is offered here on the validity of 
the beliefs prompting these questions. In the present context it is 
only necessary to point out that it is characteristic that they should 
be entertained. That the questions can be earnestly asked by responsible 
people is what is underlined here, for it tells much about the way 
assassination is perceived and of the power of mystery surrounding 
it. “In the United States there seems to be a compulsive tendency 
to suspect conspiracy in the face of facts not easily explained.’ 

Assassination’s underlying theme is fear, a fear that must be present 
to even the most powerful. It is not necessarily a narrow, personalized 
fear. The comparative few who truly do not fear death for themselves, 
or who hold their lives of little value may be personally immune 
to the terrors of assassination. Such unusual creatures rest easily in 
their beds and pay heed neither to ambushes in the corridors of power 
nor to the hidden menance that might spring upon them at any time 
from among the waiting crowd. Some, on assuming the burdens of 
public life, have adopted a somewhat fatalistic attitude to the prospects 
of being assassinated; they have learned to adjust to the risk, though 
the quality of their lives is diminished by its haunting presence. It 
is not always easy to say whether these target figures are following 
the courageous, dignified example of President Charles deGaulle, who 
survived thirty-one known attempts on his life while in office!2, or 
the silly but equally effective behavior of Inspector Clouseau, who 
may have survived many more. But even the bravest, the luckiest, 
and the most ignorant (in the truest sense of the word) is not immune 
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to assassination. Its consequences can be stoically faced or denied; 
they cannot sensibly be disregarded by those whose lives hold so 
much meaning for others. 

Even those who have learned to shrug off, for themselves, the 
brooding shadow of sudden, violent death and to get on with the 
business of their office have yet to remember their wider respon- 
sibilities. Even the great deGaulle had to submit to the indignities 
of a personal protection that was offensive and irksome to him in 
deference to his responsibilities. Thus the message of terror implicit 
in the threat of assassination remains for the community at large 
even when its impact upon the actual target figure is diluted. Not 
all presumptive target figures can be persuaded to take these larger 
responsibilities this seriously; the attitude almost of levity displayed 
by President Lyndon Johnson towards those assigned to protect him 
might be cited as an example. 

In some, such attitudes are defiant; in others fatalistic. Some, 
tragically, do not have a second chance to reflect on their behavior. 
How different might have been the course of history and American 
politics had President Kennedy consented to travel in a covered rather 
than an open car during his fateful visit to Dallas? Or to have had 
Secret Service agents positioned on the rear of his car? 

Is all this simply a matter of academic curiosity? The answer must 
be a resounding no! The many meanings of assassination, as explored 
here, stand at the very threshold of the task of constructing appropriate 
measures to counter it. Those at risk from the assassin hidden in 
our midst are anxious to measure and evaluate that risk—and to 
take such steps as might be possible and appropriate to diminish it. 
Those concerned with providing personal protection for potential 
assassination victims are interested in identifying the threat and 
guarding against it. 

We are dealing here with a special aspect of the intelligence game 
for “knowledge is power.” The assassin has certain advantages of 
surprise and initiative which if prudently employed give him a 
considerable edge in the battle against the defenders of his chosen 
target. But these advantages can be reduced by those who have made 
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a thorough study of the subject and have seen how best to deploy 
their limited resources. The greatest advantage any terrorist can enjoy 
is the ignorance of those ranged against him." A careful exploration 
of the many facets of the meaning of assassination is an essential 
prerequisite to action. 

The first rule must be: Know the enemy. The general principles 
outlined here must be specifically related to the needs of a particular 
time and place so as to provide the foundation for more effective 
preventative and protective measures. It is difficult to identify, 
therefore to know, the assassin in advance of his strike. But the general 
body of understanding of his motivations, methods, and means combine 
to dilute the advantages of his secrecy. Good protection requires sound 
planning so as to reduce the assassin’s options and alternatives. Planning 
for these purposes requires a specialized knowledge of the dynamics 
of the assassination phenomenon rather than a general background 
in security arrangements and procedures. 

We live in times when vast sums of money, energy, and intellect 
are spent upon matters of personal security. In a single decade we 
have witnessed an unprecedented growth of international terrorism, 
a growth that has nowhere exhausted itself as yet. For all the increased 
awareness of the devastating potential of terrorism, it is hard to be 
confident that this consciousness raising has really translated into terms 
of enhanced security. The economic aspects alone are extremely 
inhibiting. All this is particularly relevant to the subject of assassi- 
nation. It is practically impossible to raise the level of security, even 
for heads of state, to a point where a successful assassination can 
be wholly ruled out.'5 To take security measures of such an order 
would so radically alter the way of life of the protected figure that 
it would be almost impossible for him to function. It is, indeed, an 
aim of terrorism to bring about such a result. Even the prudent 
precautions that are now taken to protect prominent world leaders 
constitute a substantial impairment of their public persona and a 
diminution of the quality of life for them. As long as some persons 
are seen to embody the institutions they serve or represent, they 
must be accounted attractive targets for the assassin. That some, like 
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the late Bashir Gemayel and his brother Amin, will still take up 
the burdens of the office says much for the resilience of the human 
spirit and the triumph of courage over fear. 

Assassination, like other tactics and techniques of terrorism, tends 
to be cyclical; it ebbs and flows with the pulls and pressures of the 
political tides.1° But good security must be constant to be effective. 
Personal security, like a shoulder holster rig, needs to be adjusted 
to the wearer while remaining unobtrusive. Knowing how to make 
the adjustments is important both for the wearer and the adjuster. 
Knowing the limits to the adjustments that can be made is equally 
important. 
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“And it came to pass, when they were in the field that Cain rose up against Abel his brother 
and slew him.”’ 
—Genesis 4:18! 


1, HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


Assassination is as old as humanity. Or at least as old as man’s 
inhumanity to man, which probably amounts to the same thing. The 
origins of the crime of assassination are deeply embedded in human 
nature itself. Jealousy, greed, fear, and lust for power and position 
are the ugly side of the story of the human race. Human political 
and social organization, and their derivative products simply serve 
to encourage and nourish the phenomenon. From the earliest recorded 
times, men have entertained the not unlikely notion that if only a 
particular person or persons were removed from the scene, things 
might well be more to their liking. Some targets were seen, on account 
of the favor they enjoyed, as obstacles to the good fortune of others. 
As in the case of any obstacle to progress, their removal had to 
be encompassed. Removal was seen in simple, unsophisticated terms 
as killing, sometimes by stealth, sometimes with an appropriately 
public display of force. Throughout history, people have been killed 
to redistribute power and wealth, to alter succession, to influence 
the course of events. Whether or not such killings accomplished their 
intended purposes is largely a matter of historical record. The fact 
is that people believe in the efficacy of assassination to the extent 
that the crime is repeated down the ages for much the same basic 
reasons and with much the same notions as to its value. The modalities 
might change with the advent and employment of new technologies, 
but the basic, underlying human motivations remain pretty much 
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unaltered. There is a remarkable historical consistency about 
assassination. 

Along with its antiquity goes its universality, lending support to 
the assertion that the crime is so deeply rooted in human nature 
as to atavistic. Most societies around the world record ancient legends 
detailing what is recognizably assassination, first among mythical 
ancestors or deities, later among their historic peoples. These events 
are often tinged with a mystical or religious flavor, but all are 
concerned with some sort of primitive power struggle. These legends 
are surprisingly similar, with their all-too-human motives of jealousy, 
greed, power, and treachery—the last-mentioned being especially 
prominent in many accounts. 

In some cultures, assassination has become endemic, achieving the 
status of a recognized means of altering the established power 
structure. The historical persistence of assassination in such cultures 
is an anomaly, for it is antithetical to the accepted civilizing processes. 
As these processes are seen to take hold in the long course of historical 
development, violence is necessarily held in check through the 
institutionalization of raw power and the creation of power-sharing 
mechanisms that enable compromise solutions to substitute for those 
imposed by brute force or the naked threat of its use. In the course 
of this transformation, assassination begins to take on the character 
of an unwelcome political aberration, the exception rather than the 
rule in the arrangement of the power-sharing process. Once this stage 
is reached, it is but a small—though significant and necessary—step 
to regarding assassination as a wholly unacceptable action, a political 
crime of the highest magnitude. 

Yet, for most cultures, the notion of some form of socially 
permissible assassination has lingered on in the concept of tyrannicide.? 
This, in essence, involves ridding the community of an unacceptable 
leader who cannot be persuaded to surrender his position. The 
oppressive tyrant is common to the history of all peoples. The tyrant, 
the hated, for the moment all-powerful, ruler persists even into our 
own times, and not only in the propaganda campaigns of those 
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sufficiently removed to engage in them. So does the problem of what 
to do about him. 

However heedless such tyrants may be of the most fundamental 
rights of their own subjects, it is extremely difficult in our own 
times to give unbridled license to the removal of such persons by 
assassination. It is, not unnaturally, an especially hard notion for 
responsible representatives of the ruling classes anywhere to accept; 
self-interest alone militates strongly against the endorsement of such 
policies. One man’s tyrant may well be another’s paternal potentate. 

Popular opinion is capable of wide variations in this area. If assas- 
sination were to achieve acceptance, even within these restrictions, 
what ruler could ever regard himself as safe? Such acceptance would 
constitute a license for rebellious subjects to attack and kill their 
leaders often at the instigation of opposing power groups. For what 
ruler does not have enemies who envy his position? Such a doctrine 
could be used as a rationalization by rivals in the power game, a 
weapon to be used by the ‘have nots”’ against the ‘‘haves.”’ 

Yet the innate wickedness of tyranny and the harm and misery 
it causes cannot be denied. Who could be expected to submit without 
making some attempt to throw off the shackles? The notion of 
tyrannicide, where it is recognized as the final resort of the down- 
trodden, has gained acceptance as an act of self-defense. The question 
has been strenuously debated by philosophers, political scientists, and 
churchmen of all persuasions.3 Limited acceptance of tyrannicide by 
even the most conservative was inevitable. The problem has been 
to keep its exercise within tolerable bounds. 

The relationship of the king to the godhead, as interpreted by 
the priestly classes, is a widespread phenomenon in the history of 
political development. It permeates not only the lives of primitive 
peoples, ruled by magic and superstition, but also, though in different 
forms, those of more rational societies of modern times. Anthropo- 
logical research attests to the superstitious awe in which those anointed 
by God—or the gods—are held by common mortals. Even persons 
close to royalty find it difficult to treat them as common, ordinary 
folk.4 The creation and nourishment of a sense of this aura serves 
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very important protective purposes. It is the surest shield against 
any but the most daring or deranged lifting a hand against God’s 
Anointed. 

It could be accepted that Kings and Captains might die in battle, 
leading their peoples against a common foe; such was a proper fate 
for heroic leaders. Such an end was not only a fitting incident in 
olden times; it was a solemn burden that such leaders assumed upon 
taking office. The Israelites wanted a king in the mold of Saul who 
‘would go out before us, and fight our battles.’’ It was not acceptable, 
however, that such a potentate might fall at the hands of a treacherous 
subject or stranger introduced by subtlety into a position of confidence 
that he might abuse. Such a death struck at the very heart of sound 
government by paving the way for the collapse of the body politic 
from within. Against these dread possibilities were erected, not merely 
an impressive array of physical obstacles, but also a host of superstitions 
that served to safeguard potentates from violence. Our modern notions 
of treason are derived from these ancient ideas designed to protect 
the fabric of government from being rent in unseemly fashion. The 
further and more remote the subject from his ruler, the greater was 
the protective force of the superstitious veil. 

Those who shared the Blood Royal, in however diluted a degree, 
might be inspired by ambition and self-interest to overcome these 
prohibitions. They might also be expected to consider themselves 
above the law. Thus it is that we see, in more primitive times, 
assassination being attempted or accomplished by blood relatives of 
the target figure. The defenses of superstition were simply overridden 
by motive and opportunism. Assassination was often a ‘‘family matter,” 
connected with succession. Among the great families of yore, it would 
indeed by difficult to find one without an ancestral assassin in its 
ranks. 

Yet the superstitions surrounding regicide are very persistent even 
in our own day. The idea of murdering a great leader, particularly 
an hereditary one, produces a kind of fearfulness that is not adequately 
explainable solely by reference to security considerations or appre- 
hension of secular punishment. Somehow the act of assassinating those 
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on high seems more terrible, more fraught with the perils of 
supernatural retribution than ordinary murder, however heinous. The 
blood of the mighty calls out with a more terrible cry and evokes 
the need for vengeance and redress long after its last echoes have 
died away. 

Assassins, particularly those who have slain great kings and princes, 
are seen to have transgressed in a peculiarly unforgivable way. They 
are rarely owned by those in whose names they claim to act. There 
is a pariahlike quality about the assassin, even when his victim is 
the rankest of tyrants. The fate of the authors of the Great Terror 
that swept away the French monarchy and much of the aristocracy 
is instructive. Those who volunteer or who are sought out for the 
task of assassination can take little comfort from history, for its 
accomplishment brings no honor and, regardless of any other fate, 
places them beyond the pale. It has been observed: “‘It was the way 
of the world: the dirt stuck to the man who dug it, not to him 
who paid for the digging.’’> History has a way of making scapegoats 
of those who do the dirty work. There can be no love for Brutus, 
whosoever might profit from his act. 

The atavistic horror attached to the killing of God’s Anointed, 
while somewhat attenuated in our own rational age, nevertheless 
persists and is extended by analogy to leaders of all kinds, but especiallv 
those endowed with some sort of personal charisma. The protective 
aura is greatly augmented where attempts to assassinate a controversial 
figure are seen to have failed. Such was the case with Kwame Nkru- 
mah, Jomo Kenyatta, and Idi Amin, among others. The survival of 
these men was attributed to magical powers, lending vastly to their 
continued protection. These primitive superstitions have more devel- 
oped, sophisticated counterparts in our own culture. 

The office of Chief Executive in these United States carries with 
it its own strange protective aura that ironically constitutes an 
irresistible lure for a tiny aberrant class. The reluctance of the majority 
to attack, even symbolically, the office of Chief Executive has received 
striking demonstration in our own times. There are many lessons 
for the student of the history of political thought in the aftermath 
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of the Watergate affair. What is material here is the almost palpable 
reluctance, in 1974, to initiate impeachment proceedings against 
President Nixon. During the long, agonizing summer, as the affair 
wound to its denouement with the resignation of the beleaguered 
president, the fear of taking the appropriate constitutional step could 
almost be smelled by the sensitive. Something much deeper and 
complex than the workings of contemporary American politics was 
making itself felt here. Throughout, the presidency (not the man) 
was held in a kind of superstitious awe. Even the strongest and most 
vocal of Richard M. Nixon’s many opponents held back for fear 
of damaging it. Impeachment is the civilized substitute for assassi- 
nation. Yet even with this transformation, many could not lend 
themselves to so dreadful a measure. 

If this parallel with real, as opposed to symbolic, assassination is 
accepted, it raises some interesting questions about the deterrent effects 
of such lingering superstitions in our own society. Who was deterred 
in this case? The answer is, those God-fearing, respectable folk who 
are usually heedful of institutions and authority, who refrain from 
committing the larger crimes because of an innate sense that such 
conduct is ‘“‘wrong.” These are the people who are “deterred”’ by 
the death penalty, for whom it has real meaning. The psychopathic, 
the emotionally disturbed, those hardened by crime discount— 
however inaccurately—the risks. The incongruity is apparent and 
requires no further comment. 

The compelling forces that pull the emotions of those involved 
to and fro are worthy of the closest study by those concerned with 
presidential protection. For although it was the political rather than 
the actual death of President Nixon that was achieved by his opponents, 
the feeling surrounding the sanctity of the office worked in his favor 
and served to protect him almost as if a real assassination had been 
forced on the populace. 

Some are never deterred by even the most inhibiting factors whether 
the assassination be real or symbolic. What if Richard Nixon had 
not resigned? If impeachment had been tried and failed? What would 
have been the implications, then, for presidential protection? What 
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do these historical speculations tell us about the stresses and strains 
that may lead to assassination in a constitutional democracy? 

Such speculations are not mere whimsy. There are instances where, 
whether for reasons of superstitious awe or others of a more practical 
nature, no man can bring himself to lift his hand against some leader, 
no matter how strongly the leader is detested. Yet he continues to 
be an obstacle to harmony and a thorn in the side of the body politic. 
As an outlet, the anger and resistance of the opposition is often 
deflected and directed against close, sometimes indispensable, advisers 
of the leader instead of the ‘‘sacrosanct”’ ruler himself. 

There is no mistake here in the choice of target figure, but rather 
a deliberate policy decision formulated to accomplish a distinct 
purpose. There is something of the ‘warning shot”’ in such a policy. 
Properly employed, it can be extremely ettective. The message is 
brought home to the ruler in unmistakable terms, but the taboo against 
direct action upon his person is obeyed. To strike down close, dedicated 
advisers is often to strike at the heart of the power itself; even the 
symbolic “death” or “‘disablement”’ of such henchmen can deal a 
mortal blow to the ruler and his policies. 

It is noteworthy that this tactic, in its more civilized form, 
impeachment, is still used. This may be regarded as a politically 
acceptable substitute for assassination, although in earlier times the 
consequences for those subjected to the process were scarcely less 
drastic. Impeachment gradually came to be used, not against the head 
of state—even where, as a final recourse, this would be sanctioned 
by law and precedent—but against the great man's closest advisers. 
These were made surrogate victims in the process. 

There are many striking examples furnished by the Stuart period 
of English history, a time of particularly significant evolution in legal 
and constitutional matters. Many of the political institutions ot the 
United States were conceived, shaped, and put into operation during 
this period. The bitter and ultimately deadly struggle between King 
and Parliament was basically a clash between the medieval beliet 
in an absolute monarchy backed by God (a belief strongly held, publicly 
pronounced, and assiduously passed on to his sons by James I) and 
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a newly conceived belief in egalitarianism. The egalitarian ideal would 
find its true expression in the United States Declaration of Independ- 
ence some one hundred fifty years later. In early Stuart times, the 
source of a king’s power was considered divine rather than secular. 
Royal advisers, however, were perceived to be only too mortal, 
ambitious, and often dangerous to boot. There was clearly much 
mismanagement of the country and its finances, but James I and his 
son, Charles I, were regarded as manipulated by evil or incompetent 
advisers, not seen as evil men themselves.’ 

The situation cried out for correction. The hands that would not 
be turned against King Charles, God’s anointed, were put to work 
against the King’s advisers: Middlesex, Verulam (the great Francis 
Bacon), and latterly the much-feared Strafford were all successfully 
impeached by the commoners. Buckingham was assassinated. Only 
when these measures were found to be ineffective against the king 
did his opponents, with great fearfulness and after a bloody civil 
war, put him to death. The doctrine of ministerial responsibility 
rendered impeachment obsolete in England. It was left to the New 
World to carry it forward as a political alternative, however weak, 
to assassination and revolt. 

The point introduced here is no historical curiosity; it has exact 
and interesting parallels in our own times. The constitutional crisis 
ending with the resignation of President Nixon was one of the most 
intense in American history. The Watergate cameo was set amid 
a welter of violence and ugly emotions that threatened to split the 
nation. That violent solutions to the impasse were considered on all 
sides can hardly be doubted by those capable of impartially evaluating 
the evidence. That they were avoided is a tribute to the civilizing 
influences of the American political process that enabled symbolism, 
in this case, to substitute adequately for the real thing. It did not 
take as long to get to Richard Nixon as it did to Charles I, but 
the process is, in many ways, remarkably similar. The lopping oft 
of Haldeman, Ehrlichman, and Mitchell have a familiar enough look 
about them tor the comparative constitutional historian. The sacro- 
sanct office of president still served to protect its incumbent (and, 
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indeed, continued to protect him after his fall from grace). But, when 
his henchmen had paid the price and that price was found to be 
wanting, the president, like King Charles, felt the heat. 

Symbolic “assassinations” have become an anticipated part of 
American political life. In later times, the removal of Burt Lance 
and the attempted symbolic “‘assassinations’’ of Hamilton Jordan, 
David Stockman, and James Watt can be interpreted in much the 
same way. Such events are part of the give and take of American 
political life. They certainly serve to take much otherwise unbearable 
tension out of the system. But they only serve these purposes for 
those who know, and agree to abide by, the rules of the game. 

The game is still played very differently in other parts of the world. 
There are cultures in which the relatively civilized game played in 
our own country is quite unknown. There, a more primitive, more 
deadly game is still the only one in town. In such societies, the “real 
thing’’—the violent removal of a human being from his personal, 
social, political setting—has simply never been replaced by a symbolic 
substitute. For them, assassination has remained as an important part 
ot the sub rosa political process and is a recognized risk of the powers 
and privileges of rulership.® 

The world of Islam furnishes a distinctive and well-evidenced 
example. Golda Meir observed: “Assassination is an endemic disease 
in the Arab world, and one of the first lessons that most Arab rulers 
learn is the connection between secrecy and longevity.’ 

It is evident that Yasir Arafat has learned this lesson well, though 
how well the instruction might serve him in the end remains to be 
seen. King Hussein of Jordan has written: “So cunning and varied 
have been the plots against my person, and so constant, that sometimes 
I have felt like the central character in a detective novel.’ The 
King has miraculously survived''! a number of attempts on his life 
since those words were set down. 

Professor Bernard Lewis gives a concise rendering of the Islamic 
doctrine: “To some extent, Islamic tradition gives recognition to the 
principle of justifiable revolt. While conceding autocratic powers 
to the sovereign, it lays down that the subject's duty of obedience 
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lapses where the command is sinful, and that ‘there must be no 
obedience to a creature against his creator.’ Since no procedure is 
laid down for testing the righteousness of a command, or for exercising 
the right to disobey one that is sinful, the only effective recourse 
for the conscientious subject is to rebel against the ruler, and to 
try to overrule or depose him by force. A more expeditious procedure 
is to remove him by assassination.’”!? It was in obedience to these 
principles that the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini urged the assassi- 
nation of the deposed Shah of Iran in 1980. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the words of the United 
States Declaration of Independence and the sentiments addressed in 
Professor Lewis’ summary. 

Historically, the limitations on assassinations have been well un- 
derstood by its more rational proponents. At a time when assassination 
as armed politics was rife among the peoples of the Middle East, 
it was, significantly, not directed against those formidable Christian 
antagonists, the Knights Templars and the Hospitallers. Their col- 
legiate structure made these organizations politically impervious to 
the effects of assassination. It would have been a waste of time and 
resources to have tried to change these powerful organizations by 
assassination. !3 

Where power is prudently dispersed throughout a political insti- 
tution, it does not afford an easy target. Where great power is vested— 
or appears to be vested—in a single individual, that person is vulnerable 
to assassination. The change to constitutional monarchy made Kings 
less attractive as targets for the rational assassin. Thus the grievances 
of the American colonists could not have been solved by the assassination 
of King George III. When constitutional monarchs are attacked, the 
attacker’s actions are usually symbolic or expressive rather than 
instrumental.'4 Such assaults appear so senseless from a political 
perspective that most people question the sanity of the perpetrators. 

This has led to some of the interesting diagnostic problems with 
which we are confronted today. The mental health of assassins is 
all too frequently a political rather than a medical question; the law 
functions to arbitrate between the intricate arguments of the two 
disciplines. 
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Those assassins classified as mentally disturbed present the most 
serious problems for the analyst. In every age and every society, 
there have been assassins whose actions could not be aligned with 
objective reality; the drummer to which they march is unheard by 
those around them. Whatever private game they may be playing, 
their actions are out of accord with the political—and hence, the 
public—realities of their time and culture. Whether this says anything 
pertinent about their mental state is a matter of perspective. The 
question generates the greatest heat between medicine and political 
science. Nothing so presumptuous as a resolution of the debate is 
pretended here. But it is important to draw attention to the clash 
and its results, for this is the starting point of much of the vast literature 
on assassination'> and the basis of the body of thought that shapes 
legal policy. 

There is also the assassin whose actions make no sense according 
to his time and culture, and can be explained only by reference to 
the inner workings of his mind. Thus, although the assassination of 
President William McKinley makes no political sense, the act is 
nevertheless adequately explainable when it is related to the personal 
scheme of reference of the assassin. The assassination had meaning 
for the assassin himself; it makes sense when the life and circumstances 
of Leon Czolgosz are examined, however much we may disapprove. 

More puzzling is the small but fascinating group of assassins (if 
assassins they be) whose actions have an internal, rather than an 
external, inconsistency. The act committed by this type of assassin 
makes perfect, if ugly political sense, in that it is so closely in touch 
with the power realities of time and place as to effect a real, public 
purpose. Yet, viewed from the personal perspective of the assassin 
himself, the act does not make sense. We are, consequently, left 
wondering how on earth he could have done it. 

A striking example is furnished by the presumed assassin of Senator 
Huey Long. This is a case that has seriously taxed the reasoning 
of all who have had occasion to give it their consideration.’6 No 
one has satisfactorily explained why Dr. Carl Weiss should have 
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shot Huey Long—if indeed he did. It makes no sense whatsoever, 
considering what is known about this successful young professional, 
a devoted, happy family man with much to lose and little to gain 
by such a crime. There is not the slightest evidence that Dr. Weiss 
was suicidal, or even a risk-taker. The utterly “‘crazy”’ nature of 
Weiss’ act—gunning down Huey Long on the state capitol floor— 
is manifest to even the uninitiated. Yet none who have written about 
this extraordinary event have suggeted that its protagonist was 
mentally unbalanced or insane. 

While the assassination of Senator Long appears inconsistent with 
the character of Dr. Weiss, it made a great deal of sense to a great 
many people, not only in Louisiana!” but nationally and internationally 
as well. Long was more than just a contender for the presidency 
in 1936; he could have been a shoo-in, with all that would have 
meant for depression politics, big business, and the international scene. 
It would have made a lot of sense for a lot of people to have assassinated 
Huey Long; it made none for the unfortunate Dr. Weiss. 

Another example is the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. 
In historical perspective, Kennedy’s murder makes a good deal of 
political sense. Any number of people might have welcomed the death 
of one whom Harrison Salisbury has described as “*. . . the greatest, 
the shining target of our turbulence, the Sun Emperor of the diverse 
American land.’’'8 There were more dangerous enemies, within and 
without, than we liked to acknowledge during those brief Kennedy 
Years. The assassination of the president of the United States, that 
president, could have had real significance within the schemes of 
reference of many and diverse interests. Given the reality of the 
times, the distribution and focus of political power, and the uniquely 
compelling personal qualities of the man, assassination made good, 
if unprincipled, ugly sense. But it is difficult for most students of 
the subject to see that it made sense to Lee Harvey Oswald,—at 
least, to Oswald on his own. 

The questions must be posed: How could Oswald hope to profit 
from his act if he were not caught? And how could he hope to profit 
from it if he were? These questions, in some form or another, must 
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have occurred to the actor. There is even less evidence of real animosity 
on the part of Lee Harvey Oswald towards JFK than there was in 
the case of Carl Weiss toward Senator Long. Nothing in his own 
scheme of reference seems to have impelled him even mildly in that 
direction. If we are to make sense of the event, we are forced to 
seek our explanations elsewhere than within the private being of 
Lee Harvey Oswald. It may be, in the case of Oswald as in that 
of Weiss, that we know too little about the man and his associations 
to accurately analyze his crime. 

History is replete with examples of this kind. Some enlightenment 
is provided by the intermediate cases which fall between those 
indicative of external dissonance (Czolgosz) and those indicative of 
internal dissonance (Weiss). In these intermediate cases, we have an 
eminently believable victim, trom a public perspective, and an assassin 
we find credible enough on a personal level; there 1s enough congruity 
between the two perceptions of reality, the public and the private, 
that the matter makes sense to us on both levels. The assassination 
of President Lincoln may be viewed in this light. 

Lincoln’s enemies and their motives for seeking his death were 
legion. If certain changes were to be effected, the President had to 
be removed; his enemies saw him as an obstacle to their aims. The 
results of two elections had shown that Lincoln’s removal could not 
be accomplished by the regular workings of the American political 
process. It is a wonder, in retrospect, that so few attempts were 
made on the life of this controversial president.!? There is an inevitable 
quality to the death of Lincoln that we can readily acknowledge 
once we fairly accept the inability of the system to cope with the 
stresses that his continuing power created, and the unpleasant tact 
that there are ever in our midst those prepared to take violent action 
to relieve such tensions. That the qualities for the purpose should 
be found in John Wilkes Booth is, on examination of his character 
and circumstances, not improbable as contrasted with, say, a Carl 
Weiss. 

Booth is not difficult to see in the role of assassin, and it is 
comparatively easy to see how he might have come to play the part, 
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though others might, by inclination and sense of purpose, have been 
more fitted for it. One can appreciate, too, how Booth, quite rationally, 
might have calculated his personal gain in undertaking the assassi- 
nation. There is nothing in the public or private aspects of the affair 
to strain the imagination so as to cause one to exclaim, “How could 
anyone have done that to the president?’’, or, alternately, ‘““How could 
that one have done the deed?”’ While there is not the same inevitability 
about Booth the assassin as there is about Lincoln the victim, there 
is nothing inherently improbably about Booth doing the job. 

There has always seemed to be something superficial about Booth, 
however. It is this that causes the curious to look deeper for something 
that may or may not be there. Booth’s involvement in the death 
of Lincoln is much more obvious, for example, than that of Oswald 
in the death of Kennedy. Yet, had Booth proclaimed that he was 
merely ‘‘a patsy,’’° he may well have been believed. 

A further retinement of these thoughts is introduced by considering 
the case of Arthur Bremer, the would-be assassin of George Wallace. 
There is evidence that he also stalked President Nixon, though without 
making an attempt on his life. Reference to recent history shows 
that a serious attempt on the life of either man would not have been 
out of accord with the political reality of the times. What have come 
to be known as the Nixon years constitute a profoundly disturbed period 
of American sociopolitical history. The domestic turmoil of earlier 
times came to full boil, while the country was trying to extricate 
itself from unfortunate foreign commitments and strengthen its hand 
internationally against its principal enemies overseas. The domestic 
peace was scarcely an uneasy truce, and that purchased at a price 
higher than most politically sensitive souls were prepared to pay. 
Yet, President Nixon was reelected in 1972 in a landslide victory 
over a mediocre Democratic opponent who was hardly the first choice 
among a majority of his own party. George Wallace, then an extremely 
controversial figure in national politics, was seen to have more than 
a “‘spoiler’s’’ role as the 1972 presidential campaign got seriously 
underway. There was something of Huey Long about George Wallace 
during that 1972 campaign that must have alarmed the Nixon camp 
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as much as the Louisiana senator had earlier worried the supporters 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. There is a subtle interplay of interests running 
throughout this vitally important political campaign and a background 
of violence destined to make itself felt long after the election results 
were tabulated. The long shadow of Watergate, and all that came 
to stand for, had already begun to extend itself into the Nixon second 
term. 

There can be no doubt that during this critical time the assassination 
of either George Wallace or Richard Nixon would have served 
important, though different political purposes. The act itself was well 
adjusted to the political realities of the time from a number of 
perspectives. It is not difficult to see who might have applauded, 
and who might have benefited at home and abroad. It is equally 
easy to give absolution to certain interest groups, for they, manifestly, 
could not have advanced their own cause by encompassing the death 
of either candidate. But when we come to Bremer, and particularly 
Bremer as contrasted with, say, Booth, we are struck by a certain 
incongruity. 

On even the most favorable assessment of his character and abilities, 
it is difficult to accord Arthur Bremer the capability of appreciating 
the significance of his contemplated actions in their proper relationship 
to the objective political realities of the time. There is no evidence 
that he ever viewed them in this way. He would have known that 
the act of assassination, whether he lived or died, would bring him 
a certain political notoriety; indeed, he seems to have read up on 
cases from the not too distant past and may even have been influenced 
by them. But pressed as to the probably consequences for the world 
at large of what he proposed, it is doubtful he could have articulated 
them in even the most general terms. He had, moreover, no cause 
such as that which Booth might have claimed as his own, nor any 
real, personal animosity against either target figure. There is a lack 
of zeal about Bremer that suggests that had he found some usetul 
diversionary activity during that fateful summer, such as a satisfying 
sexual relationship, his commitment to the assassination of either 
candidate would quickly have disappeared. Here, too, we see a usctul 
point of contrast with Booth. 
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On a review of the matter, one can, therefore, express no surprise 
that either Nixon or Wallace might have been targeted for assas- 
sination in that crucial election year, but extreme surprise that Bremer, 
tully conscious of the historical role, should have been the one who 
chose to play it. That is what is dissonant in this case. One struggles 
to explain the matter more satisfactorily. There seems, most reason- 
ably, to be a choice between regarding Bremer as no more than 
an ignorant opportunist, seized by the historic moment for no more 
than his own, vulgar, inconsequential ends, or as someone else’s puppet, 
the Manchurian Candidate as intervenor in the nation’s electoral 
process.2! The selection eventually made by those curious enough to 
undertake the task is usually dictated more by personal predilection 
than any hard evidence one way or the other. No useful comment 
on the choice can be offered here. But looking at the example as 
it has been juxtaposed in the present context, it does throw further 
light on the problems of viewing assassination in an_ historical 
perspective. 

Another significant phenomenon is termed “‘The Becket Effect’’ in 
reference to the murder of Saint Thomas a Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1170. The Becket effect has been used down to our 
own times by those with power and influence in order to rid themselves 
of some person or persons by indirect means.22 Henry II’s “Who 
will rid me of this turbulent priest?’’ is not a cry of empty exasperation. 
It has content, meaning and purpose, and, echoing down the ages, 
has always found volunteers able to oblige. It is convenient for those 
who ardently desire the accomplishment of the deed yet wish to 
absolve themselves, in advance, from responsibility. 

There is an important point of contact here with the subject 
previously addressed, for this phenomenon is intimately related, not 
only to the dynamics of assassination, but also to the connections 
between the authors of an assassination and those taking on the task 
of executioner. The hint, should it fall upon receptive ears, is stronger 
than a command addressed to the unwilling. 

In our own times, in the marvelous age of McLuhan, the hint need 
only be a broad one. It may come indirectly, from no single source, 
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the product of little understood social processes that a Bremer or 
a Hinckley might unconsciously perceive as an order personally 
addressed to him. Powerful climates are created by rhetoric. The 
schizophrenic may have his own peculiar mental digestive processes, 
but food is common enough and available to all. The Becket effect, 
in our own day, has undergone a technological transformation capable 
of extending its deadly power well beyond the reach and control 
of those who start this dark train upon its journey. 

We must not too readily dismiss those who claim to hear voices 
urging them to violence. There are real enough voices out there 
urging just that; the hearing of the sane is impeded by socializing 
static. In a world of subliminal advertising and other advanced 
psychological manipulation techniques, the ground is prepared for 
the Becket effect in a most intriguing way. Many are quite unaffected 
by the rhetoric of violence, for a wink is indeed as good as a nod 
to a blind horse. But others are.by nature highly receptive, and their 
own imaginings are sufficient to fill in the blanks that eventually, 
after their own fashion, Jead to action. Bremer may well have been 
such a receptive soul; there is no need to look for a more simster 
puppetmaster in his case. The National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence have drawn timely attention to the 
stimulating effects of political vilification.” 

It is exceedingly important, from an analytical standpoint, to sec 
the difference between thc motives of author and executioner. Henry 
II had his own reasons for wishing to rid himself of Saint Thomas 
a Becket, ranging from the most personal to considerations of state 
security and principles of monarchical supremacy. These motivations 
can hardly have been shared, or even understood, by those who 
undertook to do what they conceived to be their master’s will in 
the case. Their own motives must have been much more plebeian 
and may have included monetary reward, royal favor, tear of the 
archbishop, or, perhaps, merely a desire to please the king. The 
dichotomy between those who command or influence and those who 
execute can be so wide that only the fateful result of the affair is 
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in accord with what is sought by both parties. There is no need 
for agreement or even understanding when those who do what the 
Russians call “‘the wet work”’ are powerfully influenced by authority.” 
It is this dichotomy and the consequent separation of function that 
makes the investigation of assassination and the assignment of respon- 
sibility so difficult at times. 

There is room here for much technical discussion of cause and 
effect, for the intellectual author of the actual violence may be at 
the end of a very long chain indeed, playing no part in the selection 
of the death-dealing operative. History shows how easily, under certain 
conditions, the connections are made. It sometimes requires no more 
than an influential person to say of the victim, “Someone ought to 
kill the $.O.B.,” for someone to take it into his head to do just 
that. 

Each assassination is a creature of its own time and place. The 
march of time brings many changes, some bad, some good. It is certain 
that had the attempted assassination of Ronald Reagan on March 
30, 1981 taken place earlier in the century he would have succumbed 
to his wounds. The prompt reaction of the Secret Service, the 
activation of its contingency procedures, the place where the shooting 
occurred, and the marvels of modern medicine, all combined to 
frustrate the assassin’s purpose and to save the president’s life. How 
different might history have been were this not so. While one can 
only speculate, it seems very likely that the injuries sustained by 
Presidents Garfield and McKinley would not have proved fatal in 
our own times.76 

Had President Reagan died, it is likely that matters would have 
gone much harder with his assailant. This is suggested by the history 
of the disposition of those who have made attempts on the lives of 
dignitaries and survived, themselves, to stand trial. Whether or not 
their victim lives rather than the precise state of their own mental 
condition seems to be a major factor in determining their fate. 

Luck has sometimes favored the well-prepared professional, but 
Just as often it has smiled upon the mentally disturbed amateur, in 
both cases to the misfortune of the victim. Much that happens to 
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the assassin and his victim seems to rest on matters beyond the control 
of human agency. We shall never know how many have escaped 
the assassin through some quirk of fate; it is certain that others have 
died for reasons that had little to do with the assassin’s skill, degree 
of preparedness, the support he enjoyed, or the merits of the case. 
These mysteries are only to be marvelled at; they can scarcely be 
rationally understood. 

It has been cogently said: ‘“‘. . . whatever else history may be, 
it must at heart be a story, a story of the changing fortunes of man.’”?7 
In perspective, the history of assassination is the story of men killing 
other men, at the behest or suggestion of others who would profit 
by the death; in some way a very human, albeit ugly story with 
no real, discernible beginnings and no foreseeable end. It is the story 
of the changing fortunes, moods and temperaments that encourage 
those killings and make them possible, even likely. Above all, the 
story provides a learning experience for those who would understand 
why men assassinate, in order to prevent assassination in the future. 
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“Assassinations of presidents and other national figures are not ordinary murders. When bullets 


distort or nullify the national will, democracy itself has been assaulted.” 
—Allard K. Lowenstein! 


2. GOVERNMENT BY 
ASSASSINATION 


Every story reflects the perspective from which it is written, and 
in this regard the story of assassination is no different from any other. 
In some accounts, blatant bias reveals the standpoint from which 
the story is presented. In others, while the bias is no less strong, 
the presentation is more subtle, concealing the origins of its bias, 
though not necessarily with dishonesty in mind. Not all of the biases 
are political; some are the product of disciplinary dictates and 
preferences. Thus assassination viewed from a psychiatric or a legal 
perspective, say, can be expected to reflect the different positions 
taken on the subject within those disciplines. Those seeking ‘‘the pure 
truth’’ about assassination are unlikely to gain much satisfaction, since 
most accounts of assassination, even the most scientifically rigorous, 
espouse a particular point of view. 

This account necessarily resembles its counterparts in this respect. 
The interpretive view of assassination presented here is the product 
of a study of available materials. It offers a perspective on assassination 
different from one presented as a result of viewing those same materials 
through different eyes. Any treatment of the subject that fails to 
appreciate this is self-deceptive. The point is stressed forthrightly 
here because many accounts are so beguiling. The attractiveness of 
their language and the persuasiveness of their arguments makes it 
easy to forget that assassination is not an area of exact science. 
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This work proceeds from the fundamental assumption that assas- 
sination is always a calculated interference with the political process or an attack 
upon perceived power and influence. Viewed in this way, it does not matter 
whether the assassin is rational or irrational; whether he understands 
fully, partially, or not at all the political dimensions of his act; or 
whether he is acting independently or as an agent. 

What is important to the case is that the instrumental actor killed 
or attempted to kill a person from whose death certain political 
consequences must flow. This is a frank acknowledgement of assassination 
as armed politics. 

The strongly espoused “‘official”” view that American presidential 
assassinations and attempted assassinations have not traditionally been 
‘political’? leads to the conclusion that “Presidential assassinations 
have not been the product of rational political motive.’? That 
conclusion is not challenged, nor even examined in any depth here. 
It may well be that “Although each assassination was felt as a personal 
loss by the populace, the assassinations have produced no fundamental 
disruption of our democratic institutions. No substantial changes in 
the direction of public policy, since the assassination of President 
Lincoln, are traceable directly to any assassination. Assassination has 
been a personal, not political tragedy for the nation. This will remain 
true so long as ours is a government of institutions under law and 
not of men.’ 

These are brave and reassuring words written at a time when such 
comfort was sorely needed. We do not believe, however, that in 
the United States assassination is devoid of political significance and 
consequence. What will be argued here, on the contrary, is that in 
an American or any other context, assassination is a direct attack upon 
government; it is government by selective violence. The gun, the knife, the 
cup, and the myriad more sophisticated means now available for the 
forcible removal of public figures are substituted for the regular 
political process. This is what is meant by government by assassination. 

It may or may not be true that ““The assassins and would-be assassins 
have been the agents of no-one but themselves. They were lonely, 
frustrated, confused and troubled men.’’* The same might well be 
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written with equal truth of many of the world’s politicians, professional 
men, business leaders, entertainers, ecclesiastics, and others. Every 
assassination attempt, successful or failed, has at its core a political significance 
that defines it. That significance is not altered by the fact that the 
assassin may have failed to appreciate it. In a partisan setting it has 
been correctly pointed out that ““The shooting of George Wallace, 
the one failure, was just as effective as an assassination from the 
standpoint of its impact on the results of the 1972 elections.” It 
is quite incidental whether Bremer was fully aware, in a trance, 
manipulated by others, or simply a “lonely, contused, troubled man” 
with no real thought but to relieve the tension that a New York 
City masseuse could not. 

Of all American presidential assassins, Charles Guiteau has been 
the most exhaustively studied. Today, most professional opinion on 
his mental condition at the time of the shooting is in agreement. 
However that condition is medically defined, most people would agree 
that Guiteau’s ideas of what he was doing and why he was doing 
it were, to say the least, a little peculiar. Yet whatever was intended 
by that actor, his deed had great and far-reaching political signiticance. 
Garfield, a man who had been regularly voted into the office of 
the presidency of the United States, was removed by his assassin’s 
bullet. Arthur, a man who was not elected to the office, became 
president. This is of the highest political significance and would be 
so regardless of the respective merits of Garfield and Arthur. 

The electoral process of a democratic society is altered by the 
assassin’s deed. We do not elect presidents; we elect human beings, 
with all of their individual qualities, to fill the office of president. 
The individual who fills the office shapes the institution as much 
as it shapes him. Otherwise, why bother with the process of choice? 
The argument can be extended with similar force to every other 
case of assassination; only the degree of political significance varies 
with the importance of the victim. 

To a greater or lesser degree, every assassination deforms society’s political 
processes. That is why assassination is more than murder. Thus, Jack 
Ruby’s killing of Oswald was an assassination. It deformed the regular 
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administration of criminal justice by removing from the jurisdiction 
of the courts an innocent individual who had been regularly committed 
to that branch of government. By his death, all chance of his 
establishing his innocence or of his being found guilty by due process 
of law was lost.® Those who recoiled at the legally correct employment 
of the word “innocent” above should reflect on how deeply the damage 
done by the assassin’s bullet has penetrated their own psyche. The 
incalculable damage done by Ruby to the political system, the 
enormous and continuing cost, the moral dilemma of the doubts 
created, is scarcely less than that done by the assassin or assassins 
of President Kennedy. 

Ruby’s bullet overrode the governmental process. It is a well-known 
axiom that political refugees are those who vote with their feet. 
In much the same vein, it may be averred that assassins are those 
who vote with their weapons. By an individual act of violence, the 
assassin votes some out of office and others in to take their place. 

Government is a process by means of which some person or persons 
exercise control and direction over others. Sometimes, its most 
effective workings are almost totally hidden from view. Government 
is to be truly perceived and understood only by reference to its 
workings. The question must be asked: Who really makes the wheels 
turn, causes things to happen? In a complex society, although some 
persons are obviously more powerful and influential than others, power 
is distributed through a large number of different channels and 
exercised through a number of different, sometimes competing organs. 

A narrow view of government would restrict the use of the term 
to those who actually hold the power of some corporate entity and 
who wield that power through the organs established for that purpose.” 
We tend to think of two distinct bodies, the governors and the 
governed. There is the tendency, too, to equate government with 
the exercise of the powers of the state. But this narrow view ignores 
the realities of power as well as the complexities of its exercise in 
modern, developed societies. Whenever people act in concert, some 
form of government is necessary. In a democracy, for example, the 
control and direction of workers of all classes by private employers 
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and labor unions may be more onerous, and influential upon their 
lives, than that of any government ministry or department. In societies 
where power is shared by all citizens rather than a small elite class, 
the balance is finely poised; a slight tilt could shift the power of 
the state into the hands of an alternative government party. The 
“Loyal Opposition’? must be regarded as part of the government 
process. In such societies, all who exercise the functions of government 
and all who.are preparing to assume those functions must be regarded 
as a part of the government of the country. Thus, when we speak 
of government by assassination we mean any violent interference with 
any part of the governing process through the killing of a human being on 
account of his role, involvement, or participation in that process. The impact 
upon the process may be large or smal] depending upon the delicacy 
of the political structure and the nature of the chosen target in relation 
to it. It may be greater or less than the anticipation or desires of 
the assassin, according to his understanding ot his task and the nature 
of his adversary. But these are only differences in degree. Any attack 
upon the components of the process is an attack upon the process 
as a whole. 

The human transaction we call government is a kind of game. 
The first rule of every game is: The rules of the game must be obeyed. 
Otherwise, of course, there would be no game. There are many rules 
in the game of government. Some concern organization, while others 
refer to the dynamics of the play. There will always be disagreements 
as to the rules, their application and interpretation, but the fact that 
there are rules cannot be ignored if the game is to be played at 
all. Assassination can change the players and the style of the play; it cannot 
abolish the need for rules, or even change them fundamentally. In the game 
of government, power is the ball; it must be kept constantly in play, 
although it may pass from hand to hand. 

There must also be an identifiable repository for power at any 
particular moment in the game. This may be usefully designated the 
“Boss Principle”: There will always be a boss. That boss, given time, 
will always tend to resemble other bosses much more than he does 
those whom he controls.’ To use a different metaphor, government 
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is a pyramid. Assassination, even at its most ambitious, cannot destroy 
the Boss Principle or eliminate the pyramid. It can, at most, change 
the Boss and/or weaken the structure. 

The government pyramid may be attacked by assassination at any 
point in its structure. Clearly, the appearance of the structure, if 
not its stability, will be more dramatically altered by removing key 
elements from near its top. But, as societies (and their respective 
pyramids of power) have grown, as the linkages within the structure 
have become stronger by interrelation, as the interstices have filled 
up through the creation of bureaucracies, it becomes more and more 
difficult to weaken or alter the structure at any point; the damage 
done is more expressive than instrumental. This is why assassination— 
any assassination—gives the impression of having damaged the fun- 
damental structure of government very little, whether the action 
involves the removal of a piece high up in the structure or a number 
of pieces much lower down. Life goes on for those who are left, 
and so does government. The Boss is Dead, Long Live the Boss. 
The real extent of the damage, however, may be much more extensive 
than it appears at first sight. It may be quite impossible to replace 
some parts of the structure without doing damage to other parts. 

Where replacement is delayed or the structure is left for a long 
while in a state of deliberate disrepair, a kind of progressive 
disintegration may set in, affecting the whole, for the pyramid is 
not comprised of inert stones, but of human beings. Their aggregation 
and cohesion are not to be reduced to a matter of simple mechanics. 
The cement or energy that holds them together in this or any other 
combination is a manifestation of the human spirit or the human 
will. All government rests at bottom on submission to authority, the 
Boss Principle, an important rule of the game. Once that submission 
is eroded by fear or doubts, the human structure does have the potential 
for falling apart. Assassination removes not only a physical piece 
of the structure, it can weaken the entire psychological fabric if it 
strikes the right nerve. 

The task of the thoughtful assassin, then, is to find a way of striking 
effectively at the right nerve. This sounds very much easier than 
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it really is. Very few individuals have the capacity for the task, in 
theory or in practice. Those students of political anatomy who might 
be capable of detecting the path of the sinews and the ganglia rarely 
have the courage, ability, or inclination to strike at an appropriate 
target—even where they have the means. That is why an assassin 
often appears to be merely some frustrated, inettectual individual 
kicking against the bricks, however much damage he may do in the 
process. 

Those assassinations that seriously weaken the structure of govern- 
ment are the product of countergovernment. Here we have the “‘ins”’ 
on the one hand attacked by the “outs” on the other. Structure is 
pitted against structure. The assassin is, wittingly or unwittingly, 
part of a team ready and able to exploit his act. Yet, even in these 
cases, when all is said and done, the most that can be accomplished 
is the substitution of one government structure for another. The 
substitution is often very similar to that which it replaces. The abolition 
of government is the anarchist’s impossible dream. The game can 
be played under conditions of the most flagrant cheating and disregard 
of the rules. But the rule that there must be rules—and, consequently, 
rulers—cannot be superseded or overcome. Every Bakunin will 
eventually breed a Stalin. 

The thoughtful player, then, learns the rules of the game and the 
styles of the players he must take into account. Assassination is a 
game in which luck plays a large—perhaps disproportionately large— 
part, but it is not wholly a game of chance. Luck may not favor 
the best player, but preparedness confers decided advantages. The 
good planner tries to reduce the role of luck as much as possible. 
Where there is a high degree of correspondence between what the 
assassin accomplished and what he expected to accomplish through 
his act, a high rating for purposefulness might be given for the attempt. 
He is categorized as being objectively realistic. The greater the expec- 
tation, the less probable the degree to which it is likely to be satistied. 
The purposeful assassin with limited and realistic expectations is the 
most likely to achieve his aims. Where, for example, it would be 
reasonable to anticipate that the removal of a particular prominent 
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figure would be followed by a significant, desired, and strenuously 
resisted change in governmental policy, the system is highly vulnerable 
to attack on the selected target figure with that purpose in view. 
Such an assessment is especially useful where some person is to be 
seen as standing in the way of a coup d’etat.'° 

This is, typically, the deGaulle situation. Almost any informed 
observer, at the time, might have taken the view that the removal 
of that great leader would have halted plans to separate Algeria from 
France, for there was no other public figure of similar resolve or 
stature to pursue so grave a policy with such high prospects of success. 
No opinion need be offered here on what more remote consequences 
the halting of the General’s policy might have had, whether this 
would have been good or bad, or whether Algerian independence, 
sooner or later, was inevitable anyway. Such considerations would 
hardly have accorded with the impatient temper and, hence, the 
objective reality of the times. Assassination in the case of deGaulle 
had, accordingly, a good prospect of doing what its protagonists 
believed it would do and those beliefs were, objectively, in good 
correspondence with the reality of the times. 

Where the overall outcome of an assassination cannot be seen with 
any degree of certainty, but the removal of a particular public figure 
has a more limited, immediate and objectively realistic goal, the case 
should also be considered as falling within this category. Assuming, 
for example, that the assassination of President John F. Kennedy had 
been engineered by organized crime with a view to halting the 
government's attacks upon it, the project must be regarded as 
objectively realistic. It held out the prospect of depriving Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy of the support and authority he would need 
to continue his work against organized crime. Were the assassination, 
on the other hand, designed to effect some more ambitious systematic 
change, to destabilize the United States system of government!! and 
replace it with some other, the assassination would not have cor- 
responded to any construct of objective reality. Insofar as the death 
of Pope John Paul II might have been cxpected to remove an 
inflammatory element from the contemporary Polish scene, such an 
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attempt on his life as that which occurred in May, 1981, must, despite 
the attendant risks of martyrdom, be regarded as objectively realistic 
in this limited regard. In these cases, there is an obvious “‘method 
in the madness’’ that is apparent even to those who are not privy 
to state secrets. Assassinations of this kind suggest a considerable 
degree of sophisticated, political calculation, a weighing and balancing 
of probabilities, a shrewd appraisal of the attendant risks, and realistic 
expectations of the consequences. 

Government by assassination begins with an idea. The idea may 
just “come to someone,” as it did to Guiteau, as a notion out of 
the blue, divinely inspired or otherwise; by way of a ghostly voice 
in the night, as it is said to have done to Schrank;!* by some more 
rational, calculated process as it did, for example, to Von Stauffen- 
berg;!3 or by way of the direct order of others, not to be disobeyed, 
as in the case of those who bravely returned to their homeland to 
assassinate Heydrich.'4 The idea may be spontaneously generated or 
a long while in the works. Generally, the more rational the idea, 
the longer the interval between its reception and the attempt to put 
it into effect. Ideas, of themselves, fortunately, are not lethal.’ How 
many millions, every day, harbor murderous thoughts that are not 
translated into action? 

In truth, any subject who can be assassinated is at risk. In order 
to be able to measure the risk one must have hard intelligence about 
the matter. The real difficulty in all these cases is simply where 
to begin. 

One might begin with a study of the assassin, but in the absence 
of useful intelligence such a study can only proceed in general terms. 
Assassins are rarely known or recognized as such until they strike. 
There is no such thing as a born assassin. The characteristics and 
qualities of those who have attempted assassination can be replicated 
among a substantial segment of the general population. From time 
to time, some persons, especially mentally disturbed subjects, do reveal 
an intent to harm some public figure, and such a threat should always 
be taken seriously. Yet there are many who threaten harm they have 
no intention of committing while others, infinitely more dangerous, 
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are shrewd enough to keep their nefarious intentions to themselves. 
Even the most totalitarian of states would be hard-pressed to lock 
up all who entertain the notion of doing harm to someone whose 
death might affect the government. Profiles developed for tactical, 
operational use have a limited value and cannot be made the centerpiece 
of a strategic, protective policy. 

Focus upon potential assassins, then, in the absence of reliable 
information specifically identifying them as such, is hardly a good 
starting point. More general studies have value only where, situa- 
tionally, a class of persons can be singled out in some context that 
suggests a higher than usual probability of an attempt from that quarter. 

A good historical example is provided by the O.A.S. in the troubled 
years leading up to the granting of independence to Algeria and the 
determined attempts by that organization and its cohorts on the life 
of President deGaulle. The leadership of the O.A.S. had to be regarded 
as the guiding spirit behind the majority of those attempts, but even 
the most rigorous intelligence analysis would scarcely have revealed 
the identities of the instrumental actors in advance of the actual 
assassination attempts. 

A useful starting point is a consideration of the conditions that 
make assassination a likely event in a particular political system. The 
data for a reliable assessment are simply not available,’6 but what 
has been collected and analyzed is highly suggestive in many respects. 
It seems clear that some political systems are more vulnerable to 
assassination than others and are more vulnerable at some times than 
at others. In the United States, for example, assassination attempts 
are unusual during periods of intense sociopolitical crisis, tension, 
or bitter strife; they tend to occur after such a period has passed, 
during a time of catharsis or relief.!7 Something seems to inhibit 
assassination in this country at times of great turmoil, even while 
other forms of violent social protest are at a peak. What is curious 
is that the inhibition disappears along with the crisis. In this country 
it is clearly advisable to be especially vigilant in times of seeming 
tranquility, especially if these have followed a serious crisis of some 
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Successful assassinations usually are team affairs; it is difficult for 
a lone assassin to carry out an objectively realistic assassination, and 
it is difficult for us to believe one man capable of authoring and 
commiting the act by himself. 

Where the expectations of the assassin are severely limited and 
reasonable in terms of probable outcome, the assassin can be regarded 
as subjectively realistic. The real meaning of the assassination lies within 
his subjective frame of reference. The death, whatever its historical 
or political utility might be, would not make the same sense to the 
observer. In these cases, the assassin recognizes the impossibility— 
indeed the irrelevance—of controlling events beyond the killing itself; 
he is, in fact, relatively unconcerned about the direction such events 
might take. The very act of assassination is his object; its successful 
accomplishment is the end in itself. This category is mainly comprised 
of those who kill rationally (whatever may be their true mental status 
in clinical] terms) out of spite, revenge, or a fixed belief in the necessity 
of the death of a particular individual. 

Strikingly representative of the subjectively realistic category is 
Charlotte Corday, the assassin of the terrible Jean Paul Marat in 
his bathtub in Paris in July, 1793. Asked by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
if she wished to say anything in her own defense, she replied, ‘Nothing, 
except that I have succeeded.” She did exactly what she had set 
out to do; she was concerned with nothing else. Often, the assassin 
in these cases will work without associates of any kind. The nature 
of this category, however, in no way precludes a conspiracy or a 
separation in motive and deed between author and actor. 

Some analysis is necessary in such cases. The actor may be a mere 
flunky, while the author is the true assassin. The assassination of 
Judge Wood in San Antonio, Texas, in 1979 may be regarded as 
subjectively realistic if it is viewed as a revenge or spite killing. 
By the same token, if the killing of President Kennedy had been 
masterminded by Fidel Castro with the sole object of avenging the 
attempts against his own life, the assassination would have been 
subjectively realistic, a sort of high level tit-for-tat. Personal satis- 
faction usually requires that the subjective purpose of such killings 
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be clear, publically manifested a la Corday, a very difficult thing for 
Castro to have done. Castro, a client of the Soviet Union, would 
hardly have exposed that patron to the potential dangers arising from 
an action of this sort for the subjective reasons implied. 

The dichotomy between author and actor, motive and deed, has 
also another effect; an assassination undertaken for purposes in accord 
with the subjective reality of one may be exploited by others who 
move to take advantage of different possibilities emerging from the 
event, jumping on the band-wagon after it has begun to roll. 

Assassinations are subjectively unrealistic where the narrow, personal 
expectations of the author(s) are drastically out of accord with what 
might reasonably be expected to proceed from the act of assassination. 
This discrepancy may be due to stupidity, but usually it is the product 
of a delusional frame of reference to which the assassin has adhered. 

If the explanations given by Charles Julius Guiteau for his successful 
attempt on the life of President Garfield are to be believed (however, 
everything uttered by that curious individual is necessarily suspect) 
this assassination was subjectively unrealistic. Guiteau’s personal 
expectations are seen to be grossly at variance with reality. Indeed, 
our view of Guiteau’s sanity is substantially influenced by our 
contemporary assessment of his departure from reality in this regard. 
The reader is urged not to be beguiled by the fact that the assassination 
did have significant and far-reaching political consequences. What 
is important is that these consequences could neither have been 
calculated nor envisaged by the assassin, and certainly not controlled 
or turned to account by him. His bullet “‘voted’’ President Garfield 
out of the White House and Vice President Chester Arthur in. But 
his belief that a grateful Arthur would spare his life on that account 
was subjectively unrealistic. 

The two Puerto Rican Nationalists who made the attempt in 1948 
on the life of President Truman were rational enough but were utterly 
deluded by their own political and cultural naivete. If they genuinely 
believed (and there is no reason to suppose that they did not) that 
their act would cause the people of the United States to rise up 
in rebellion so that, in the resultant confusion, Puerto Rico might 
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gain its independence, they were subjectively unrealistic. Such was 
the extent of their personal delusion in this regard that subsequent 
adherents to their cause have never been able to exploit their actions 
for this purpose although they have constantly utilized them for others. 
The subjective nature of the belief is revealed by asking whether 
the leadership of the Puerto Rican Nationalist movement would have 
authorized such an attempt in the hope that it might have the 
consequences claimed for it. Once again, the attempt did not have 
important and enduring political consequences. 

An assassination is objectively unrealistic where there exists a gross 
discrepancy between the impact ot the killing anticipated by the 
assassin and the results one could reasonably expect. If, for example, 
the leadership of the Puerto Rican Nationalist movement had con- 
curred in the subjective appraisal of the two protagonists who made 
the attempt on the life of President Truman, such an assessment would 
have had to be regarded as objectively unrealistic because it would 
not have been in accordance with a balance of informed opinion 
of the subject. The objective view is formulated by setting aside, 
as far as possible, the subjective aberrations, the peculiar personal 
assessment deriving from a taulty appreciation of facts received, and 
trying to see matters from a more balanced, detached viewpoint. 
Objective unrealism is mainly the product of reading the signals 
incorrectly; the data are badly processed. Thus, anybody taking such 
a view, not only those acting in the matter, would be deemed 
objectively unrealistic in believing that the assassination of the 
president of the United States, at that time, would have led to a 
popular uprising that would have benefitted the Nationalist movement 
in Puerto Rico. 

It could be strongly argued that any assassination of an American 
president undertaken in the beliet that it will lead to systematic change 
is objectively unrealistic. Such a belief would run against the current 
of experience. Assassinations are generally objectively unrealistic 
where too much is expected of them, where a result of the wrong 
quality or nature is anticipated, or where it is expected that, as a 
result of them, certain controllable or predictable events will occur. 
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Such miscalculations are sometimes the result of cultural error; those 
who have engineered the event have misunderstood what they have 
seen. Those plotting the death of Fidel Castro during the mid-1960s 
were probably out of touch with objective reality if they believed 
the demise ot the Cuban leader would, at that time, cause Cuba 
to revert to its pre-Castro days and ways. 

Realism demands that the impact of assassination upon government 
be assessed in very narrow terms. It is unrealistic, generally, to expect, 
unaided by other means, the overthrow of established authority and the 
replacement of that authority by a totally different form of government 
as a result of one, or even a succession of assassinations. Institutions 
are harder to alter than lines of succession. Assassination cannot do 
the job of institutional change on its own, although it may be an 
important facilitator. 

Assassination, even the most amateurish, does have a modifying 
effect upon government, however. That effect is strongest where 
government is highly personalized. People who would otherwise not 
come to power are thrust into office by the death of a superior. 
The policies of those who are removed are never implemented as 
they would have been had the original policymaker lived. Sometimes 
it is evident in retrospect that these modifying effects have, indeed, 
been very consquential. It is unlikely, for example, that Lyndon Baines 
Johnson would ever have become president of the United States had 
John F. Kennedy lived out his term; it is far from certain that he 
would have been JFK’s, or the Democratic party’s, choice for vice 
president in a second term. It may well be that Vice President Bush 
came as close to the presidency on March 30, 1981, as he will ever 
be allowed to come without the intervention of another presidential 
assassin. Hinckley’s failure has done more than deprive the world 
of a MacBush as an inevitable sequel to the tasteless MacBird. 

Assassination generates a kind of political energy. What happens 
as a result of any particular assassination, in political terms, depends 
upon how this energy is absorbed, harnessed, channeled, and directed. 
The potential for severely straining the system, overwhelming it in 
some cases, is there with most assassinations of important leaders, 
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but the way in which the energy is exploited varies considerably. 
The death of President Lincoln generated a great deal of energy, 
which was not exploited or utilized by any of the factions that might 
have profited by his sudden, unanticipated removal. In particular, 
the war-weary South did not use the occasion to Rise Again, nor 
did the victorious North exploit the matter to impose Stanton-style 
military rule upon its vanquished brethren. The energy was dissipated 
before it could do serious damage to the system. Undoubtedly, the 
failure to kill the vice president played a large part in this; the real 
and constitutional importance of the omission may not have been 
appreciated by the plotters.!9 Faulty planning and execution limited 
the possibilities of exploitation inherent in the situation. 

The assassination of Dr. Verwoerd in Pretoria, South Africa, in 
1966 generated very little political energy and even that was soon 
absorbed by the system without allowing opportunity for its exploi- 
tation against the government. Indeed, there was probably no political 
entity capable at that time of exploiting such energy as was generated. 
The assassination of a South African leader, in the contemporary 
political scene in that country, might be expected to have more serious 
consequences although it would be objectively unrealistic to expect 
systemic change or even a marked change in policy as a result.” 

In some respects, then, the aftermath of the assassination is more 
important with regard to impact than the event itself. It is the way 
the fact of the assassination is handled and exploited that produces 
the impact. The assassin ignites the fuse, which is rarely so short 
or well-connected as to produce an immediate explosion. Government 
by assassination requires a careful look behind the scenes, a scrutiny 
of the puppetmasters and other actors who may be waiting in the 
wings. 

There are always unanticipated beneficiaries of every assassination. 
This is probably true of most misfortunes that befall mankind; in 
many cases, one man’s misfortune is another’s windfall. These 
possibilities are woven into the very fabric of lite. They are not 
a part of anyone’s conscious planning and may not even have been 
taken into account by those who have set the event in train. Yet, 
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by its very nature, assassination prompts the question: Cui bono? 
The hidden hand, the hidden motive, the hidden profit are strongly 
suspected even where such suspicion is uncharitable and unfounded. 
Assassination seems so pointless without the appropriate followup 
and this, necessarily, calls for the action of others; in short, a 
conspiracy. In most cases, the finger points, not always very con- 
vincingly, in many different directions at once. 

This was the dilemma of the Warren Commission. Once the lone 
assassin theory had been discredited, who could tell what Pandora’s 
Box might be opened? The Commission might not have searched 
too assiduously for a conspiracy, but it served its political purposes 
all the better as a result. The assassination of Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle, the former head of state of Nicaragua, is instructive.2! After 
his ouster from his own country, Somoza found himself unwelcome 
in a number of others, including the United States which, under the 
Carter administration, had contributed to his downfall. He eventually 
found a comfortable asylum in Paraguay, where he might well have 
lived a long and agreeable life, pleasanter than fighting the Sandinista 
movement from within his own country. The prospects of his ever 
recovering power, dependent as they were upon the goodwill of the 
United States, seemed remote. Actively working to that end from 
far-off Paraguay can hardly have been attractive enough to drag him 
away from the good life. There were many who had old scores to 
settle with the formidable Somoza, on his own account as well as 
that of his late father. But he can hardly have been rated a serious 
threat to the new, vibrant and, at first, popular government that 
had replaced him. He was in exile, but hardly in opposition. He 
was not even a rallying point for opposition forces. Somoza was 
very much on the back burner as a political force in Nicaragua 

Paraguay is a somewhat feudal but extremely efficient police state 
run by Stroessner, an oldtime Caudillo who has managed to avoid 
the excesses that might well have been his lot. Paraguay is anathema 
to liberals and those who see its jungle tastnesses as the last hideout 
of Nazi war criminals, but, for a man like Somoza, it presented special 
problems. Never a man to take a back seat to others, politically 
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or socially, Somoza was loud, abrasive, and very Latin in temperament 
and tastes. Moreover, he lacked a certain “‘class’’; this became painfully 
evident in some of his dealings in Paraguay.” 

Stroessner, on the other hand, is by disposition and inclination very 
different. His long tenure as undisputed ruler of Paraguay attested 
both to his character and a determination to keep matters that way. 
Somoza, as a guest, seemed hardly likely to draw political heat, because 
he appeared disinclined to fight the battle for Managua from Asuncion. 
The Paraguayan police state oftered suitable layers of protection to 
any in Somoza’s position who had the good sense to kecp a low 
profile. But his personal behavior, in public and private, lett a good 
deal to be desired and his lack of gratitude to the ruler of Paraguay 
was more than a little discourteous. In short, Somoza was not a popular 
guest; but was he, on that account, a potential assassin’s victim? 

Somoza was assassinated in 1980 in an operation that smacked of 
overkill. That it could have taken place in Paraguay at all seemed 
incredible to those tamiliar with security in that country. That there 
could have been such an assassination without the caudillo at least 
turning a blind eye seemed even more so. Viewed, too, in the light 
of Nicaraguan politics at the time, the killing, if it were Nicaraguan 
inspired, could at best be regarded as subjectively realistic, a spite 
or revenge matter, but this did not seem in accord with what was 
known of the conspiracy behind it. Seen in today’s terms, the killing 
was against the interests of the present government, tor a live Somoza 
leading an opulent lite in exile would surely be more valuable to 
them as an example than would his death. 

So the fingers point: Was Somoza’s a true assassination or, perhaps, 
una cosa de faldas? 

Assassins do not get in the Guinness Book of Records. Their personal 
rewards are comparatively slight, rarely collected and never enjoved 
for long in this world. Many times the instrumental actor is just 
that: a tool in the hands of others better protected, tar cleverer, 
far more aware ot the whole picture. Most have to be content with 
the brief glare of publicity and a short, historical footnote. Government 
by assassination is really government by conspiracy, an agreement 
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by two or more persons to commit murder. Only a conspiracy can 
exploit an assassination and only a well-organized conspiracy can 
hope to exploit it in an effective way. Here, we are into the murky 
realms of government and countergovernment. One government can 
only be replaced by another government; that is the end to which 
men conspire. The lone assassin can only play a negative role in 
government. He can deny some human being the right to exercise 
the powers that others have accorded him. Beyond that, all else lies 
outside his control; even the succession to power is ultimately 
determined by others. Bashir Gemayel was denied the Presidency 
of Lebanon by an assassin’s bomb, but the conspiracy that arranged 
the event could neither determine the succession nor significantly 
alter the fate of the Lebanese state. These facts make the life of 
his brother, Amin, no more secure, for government by assassination 
is the spoiler’s game. It is not an objectively realistic strategy for 
controlling and directing the lives of others. 

Assassinations can properly be seen as acts of war. An experienced 
American commentator has written:*> “Political assassination in time 
of peace is one weapon that has no place in the American arsenal. 
It is indefensible and goes against the American grain.’’ This moral 
condemnation might have less force could it be shown that government 
by assassination has great practical utility. On the contrary, govern- 
ment by assassination, even in its least exceptionable form of tyran- 
nicide, is capable of setting ugly precedents that far outweigh its 
superficial usefulness. Viewed against the criterion of objective reality, 
it is seen to be of limited utility and a recourse of last resort. 
Unfortunately, some men will never be reasonable enough to under- 
stand these truths, and so assassination continues its inexorable, bloody 
march across the pages of history. 
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States system of government to absorb the impact of assassination. An assassination designed 
as a curtain-raiser to World War III would most certainly need to remove the President 
and Vice President simultaneously, and probably senior members of the administration as well. 
How well would the system be able to respond to such a contingency? The Haig “I’m in 
charge” debacle of March, 1981, suggests it might not do too well. 

20 It would almost certainly strengthen the hand of White Supremacists, lead to great repression 
of moderates, and curtail all possibility of compromise reform. 

21 See, Somoza, Bernard Diederich, New York; E. P. Dutton (1981). 

22 “The police were infuriated by Somoza’s treatment of the bodyguards assigned to him. 
At times he ignored their existence; at other times he berated them. ‘He didn’t even provide 
them with coffee,’ said a wealthy neighbor.” Ld. page 332. 

23 ““The identities of the assassins and their motives may remain a secret.” Ld. It is hard 
to believe this of General Stroessner’s Paraguay. 

24 The late Eric Hoffer so aptly wrote: “Mass movements can rise and spread without belief 
in a God, but never without belief in a devil. Usually the strength of a mass movement is 
proportionate to the vividness and tangibility of its devil.” The True Believer, New York: Harper 
and Row (1951), page 89. The Sandinista regime needs that devil now, but it is hard to believe 
m a dead devil, as was demonstrated so clearly by the Ayatollah’s Iran after the death of 
the Shah. 

25 Facing Reality, Cord Meyer, New York: Harper and Row (1980), page 219. 


“Half the people who snuff people, that’s what they want: recognition. Get their picture in 
the paper.” 
-Robert Beausoleil! 


3. THE ASSASSINS 


Life is completely unforgiving. Once something is done, it is 
recorded on the ever-turning tape of existence, and cannot be erased. 
Consequences, foreseen and unforeseen, flow from every action, large 
and small, as the tape rolls inexorably on. Few have much control 
over the way their acts are recorded; the most mere mortals can 
hope for is that their mistakes are smal] enough to escape the scrutiny 
of history. The taking of human life is no mere pecadillo. The Mark 
of Cain leaves a deep, unsightly scar. If the lite taken is that of 
a prominent public figure, it can hardly escape attention. 

Small wonder, then, that some should choose to make a virtue 
out of necessity. If the act will be noticed, then let the notice be 
writ in letters large. If there is to be a defense, let this detense be 
remembered in a way that overshadows the crime. The assassin always 
has a cause to explain and defend. Often the opportunity is not granted 
him while others, who are able to plead his cause, decline the 
opportunity. In some cases, history, uninvited, draws its own 
conclusions. 

It is idle to wonder how things might have turned out had some 
person not chosen the assassin’s path. All that is certain is that they 
would have been different: for the assassin, for his victim and, very 
often, for the rest of us. Yet such speculation is irresistible. Would 
the United States have recovered more quickly, more slowly, from 
the dreadful Civil War had Lincoln’s blood not been spilled? Would 
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Booth eventually have achieved on the stage of a United America 
the fame he craved rather than the notoriety he earned on the stage 
of mankind by his act? Would Lincoln have left a better, or less 
impressive mark on the American political scene had he died peacefully 
in his bed at a ripe old age? The record will never show these things. 
But our speculations are inevitably charged to the assassin’s account. 
He prevented us from ever knowing these things. We hold it against 
him, whether he succeeded or failed. Who are these people who 
interfere with the course of history? Who rob us of the “answers’’? 
Why do they do these things? Are their deeds, themselves, the only 
answer: By their deeds shall ye know them? 

Those who elect to write about assassination must, sooner or later, 
face the problem of writing about the assassin. His ‘“deed,’”’ that beloved 
instrument of propaganda of the anarchists, is central to the human 
drama of assassination. But we are drawn to the one who committed 
it. Why? What distinguishes this individual, so often a quite unre- 
markable specimen, from so many others, apart from what he has 
done? Because without at least trying to answer that question, the 
others can never be answered, even though they may never cease 
to be asked. The assassin lies at the center of the subject. His presence 
and the problems it poses cannot be avoided. 

If we were asked why we want to know more about assassins 
we could give a very practical answer. We believe that knowing 
more about assassins can help us prevent assassinations and protect 
those who are the assassins’ targets. It is part and parcel of knowing 
the enemy in order to predict his actions and thus frustrate his designs. 

Is this a realistic task, and, if so, how should we go about it? 
The prospects are hardly encouraging. The National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence pessimistically announced: 
“.. we are as yet unable to comprehend the individual and social 
forces at work sufficiently to be able to identify potential assassins 
in advance of their attacks. Characteristics common to assassins are 
shared by a large number of citizens. It is, however, both impossible 
at this point and probably undesirable in a democratic political system 
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to attempt to identify and isolate potential assassins on any broad 
scale based on present knowledge.” 

A sad footnote to this state of affairs is provided by a conference 
held in Washington, D.C. on March 7/8, 1981, attended by twenty- 
seven distinguished behavioral scientists, sponsored by the Institute 
of Medicine and the United States Secret Service. The conference 
chairman, W. Walter Menninger, M.D., recalls: “Little did the 
conferees anticipate that but three weeks later the Secret Service 
protection would be breached.’’? So much, then, for predictability. 
If such august scholars and protection professionals cannot “‘know’”’ 
the assassin in any really useful fashion, can those of us with fewer 
resources at our disposal expect to fare any better? Yet the awkward 
fact remains: Without “‘knowing”’ the assassin, what can we really 
know of assassination? 

Although we have extensive studies by well-qualified professionals 
from a variety of disciplines, when all the material is analyzed, it 
does not seem very useful to the task of “knowing”’ the assassin— 
understanding who he is, what he does, and why he does it. The 
studies have revealed even less about his cause, which is, perhaps, 
the matter provoking the greatest curiosity. Adapting a well-known 
epigram from another context, the assassin remains a riddle, wrapped 
in a mystery, inside an enigma.‘ 

The problem is hardly unique to assassins. Assassins are people, 
people who have done a particularly notorious act, usually but once 
in their lives. The importance of what they have done tends to inflate, 
for us, the importance of knowing why they did it. The basic difficulty 
is that of “knowing” any human being. This, in the main, is overlooked 
or sidestepped because ordinarily it is simply not important enough 
for us to invest the time, money, and energy in the task. Other kinds 
of violent criminals have also taxed our resources in getting to “know” 
them. The more notorious are usually singled out for the exercise, 
as much for reasons of morbid curiosity as any other. Mass murderers 
furnish a useful class of comparison in this regard. 
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Bundy has been the subject of a number of books and an intensive 
attempt to study “‘who”’ he is, what he did, and why he did it. Indeed 
the energy expended on these endeavors far outweighs that dedicated 
to the study of any particular assassin. The results are very disap- 
pointing, in terms of getting to ““know’’ Bundy. Despite the most 
diligent efforts, even what he did, and the extent of it, eludes us, 
as it eluded law enforcement authorities from the state of Washington 
to Florida. Why he did those things is even more of a mystery, and 
likely to remain so. This is not to say that we have not learned 
a great deal about Bundy, the human being, in this process. But 
what seems to have escaped us is a useful, reliable “picture” of Bundy 
the Mass Killer.5 

So it is with assassins. We have multiple views of many of them 
in different phases and facets of their lives. But, for the most part, 
the picture of them as assassins is elusive and insubstantial. We can 
quite easily picture Bremer, the sexually frustrated janitor. We can 
follow in all its details from birth to the grave the rather less than 
fascinating story of Lee Harvey Oswald as it is documented for us 
by the Warren Commission and supplemented by the enormous 
industry of the many critics of the work of that official body. We 
have a graphic account of the young Sirhan Sirhan struggling to 
incorporate himself into an alien culture with which he feels no 
empathy. We can well imagine how such men might have been brought 
to kill. Yet, despite all the evidence, we still wonder about them 
as assassins. What is it that is lacking about our picture of these 
and others as assassins that causes us to wonder? Is it not that they 
seem too ordinary to have done such an extraordinary thing? We 
spend millions upon presidential security only to have it breached 
by a miserable failure like Hinckley with a Saturday night special. 
This raises the questions: What do we expect an assassin to be like? 
And what does it take to be an assassin? 

It is not uncommon for many ordinary folk to harbor murderous 
thoughts once in a while. It is certainly not so unusual as to be regarded 
as abnormal or aberrant. But, for most normal people, those thoughts 
are simply never translated into action, certainly not homicidal action 
directed against the targets of their wrath. Yet while some can derive 
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secret satisfaction by imagining themselves killing Brother Joey, a 
spouse or lover, the rent collector, or the kid next door with the 
blaring radio, very few can see themselves striking at established 
authority as assassins. The act appears to call for something very 
much more than killing. Assassination is distinctly abnormal. It requires 
a commitment far in excess of that which most, even in their bitterest 
moments, would be willing to make. 

The assassin, then, is looked upon as someone out of the ordinary, 
requiring some special skills, drive, or motivation to fit him for his 
awesome task. The impression is reinforced by the character of the 
assassin as portrayed in popular fiction. Few real-life assassins, colorless 
creatures, could make the pages of a Robert Ludlum novel. It is 
easy to believe the assassin must be crazy if he cannot measure up. 
A fictional president adheres to the lone assassin theory in the case 
of JFK. “I think it’s because you have to be some kind of nut to 
try. It’s precisely because he is irrational that the assassin dismisses 
the risk. A group would have to realize that while it’s not difficult 
to have a go at the president, it’s impossible to get away from it.’ 
So far as American assassins are concerned, this catches very well 
the common impression. 

The picture the ordinary person has of the assassin is anything 
but ordinary; he must be in the James Bond class, or crazy. There 
may well be a class of 007s that should be taken into account in 
any analysis of the assassin, and that class will be considered in its 
turn. Certainly, the novelist, movie and TV scriptwriter could not 
do without them, and this need for dramatization may be a substantial 
factor in the molding of popular opinion about what an assassin should 
be, how he should look, and what he should do. But, for the most 
part, assassins do not live up to the picture of the dedicated, steely- 
eyed professional, ready, able, and willing to dispatch world leaders 
anywhere for the appropriate fee. Serious studies of the assassin, 
whether biographical or by types, show little to sustain the glamorous 
image. That more than a little craziness is usually included in the 
assassin’s make-up is strongly indicated. 

American presidential assassins have tended to be male, white, 
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slender, mentally disturbed persons. The two females who entered 
the picture in 1975 were in many respects strikingly similar to their 
male counterparts. Hinckley fitted the profile as though he had been 
tailored for it. Clearly, this profile cannot be extended to all assassins 
worldwide, or even, indiscriminately, to those in the United States 
who assassinate persons lower down on the socio-political scale. But 
to reject it altogether is to suggest that American presidential assassins 
are somehow quite different from all other assassins and to overlook 
how well many other assassins from around the world can be brought 
into it. What we do see is a pattern of poorly adjusted, disturbed, 
somewhat inferior specimens with unsatisfactory work histories, 
whose “‘professionalism”’ is almost nonexistent. These assassins are 
the rule rather than the exception. According to the evidence, so 
far as personal qualities are concerned, it does not take much to 
be an assassin. Those whose judgment does not oblige them to dwell 
upon the risks of the undertaking are excellently equipped for the 
task. 

When we inquire what it takes to be an assassin the answer, then, 
is: not much. Perhaps the most important quality, as Lynette “Squeaky” 
Fromme would doubtless testify, is a certain level of competence 
with the chosen weapon. These observations are a reflection upon 
the limits of personal security and the overall ease of the task rather 
than a useful judgment upon the personal qualities of any particular 
assassin. What does seem to be true is that many of these assassins 
have already been conspicuous failures in life and show no signs of 
getting out of the rut. Perhaps their expectations of succeeding in 
this deadly enterprise are not too high. 

So much for the popular image and how it accords with the facts. 
We must now seek an integrated picture of assassins. For assassination 
is not solely the province of the misaligned and misguided. The death 
of President John F. Kennedy may have turned upon the fact that 
Lee Harvey Oswald had problems in his relationship with Marina 
the week prior to November 22, 1963, or it may have had a more 
organized, professional foundation. The latter does not necessarily 
rule out the participation of Oswald in the affair, it merely changes 
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the basis of his employment. Those who strive to alter the course 
of history by means of assassination must exercise care in selecting 
the right man for the job. There is no expectation or acceptance 
of failure here. Recruiters need to know what to look for in an 
assassin, and they must know what human material is out there. What 
picture do these seasoned campaigners have of the assassin? Certain 
attributes are obviously indispensable. Proficiency with the chosen 
means of killing the victim is essential. A person who cannot hit 
a barn door at ten feet with a pistol is unlikely to be the choice 
of a professional recruiter needing a marksman, however admirably 
his other qualities fit the bill. 

Havens, Leiden, and Schmitt have suggested that, in these cases, 
the assassin should be, “‘[an] individual with a knowledge of weapons, 
careless of his own life, strong-willed, and able to carry out a mission 
in the face of complications and hazards.’ It may be questioned 
whether professionals would really seek out one who is “careless 
of his own life”’ if such a quality might put the operation in jeopardy. 
It would depend, from the recruiter’s perspective, whether this was 
to be a “‘one-shot”’ operation or not. Suicide missions do call for 
suicidal tendencies in those who undertake them. 

For further insight we can turn to writers of fiction who have 
made an intensive, technical study of the subject and whose works 
have consequently received acclaim for their real-life parallels. 
Frederick Forsyth has written: “A professional does not act out of 
fervor and is therefore more calm and less likely to make elementary 
errors. Not being idealistic, he is not likely to have second thoughts 
at the last minute about who else might get hurt in the explosion, 
or whatever method, and being a professional he has calculated the 
risks to the last contingency. So his chances of success on schedule 
are surer than someone else, but he will not even enter into operation 
until he has devised a plan that will enable him not only to complete 
the mission, but to escape unharmed. ’” 

The essence of professionalism is detachment, the ability to set 
aside all other considerations, including those of an humanitarian 
nature, in the interests of getting the job done. Assassins, even the 
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highly motivated, have sometimes passed up opportunities that might 
never present themselves again on purely sentimental grounds. Even 
the unstable Guiteau passed up two earlier opportunities to have killed 
President Garfield, on one occasion because Mrs. Garfield was with 
her husband at the time. Suppose the assassin of John F. Kennedy 
had decided, at the last moment, that he could not spoil Mrs. Kennedy's 
happiness by killing her husband, in that particularly gruesome way, 
in her presence? 

The professional recruiter must ““know”’ his employees to guard 
against the emergence of such inconvenient sentiments. Vicious 
‘amateurs’ have gunned down victims in front of their families, 
particularly in Northern Ireland, but finding those with the stomach 
for the job is not easy. 

Perhaps the most interesting point made by Forsyth is the profes- 
sional’s interest in “‘getting away with it’’ and the labor that must 
be expended to that end. The professional contract killer must place 
a very high premium on this, for otherwise he cannot make a living. 

The assassin for hire must also know that he is expendable. Under 
certain circumstances he may be even an embarassment to his 
principals, who will wish, not only to disown, but to get rid of him; 
he forfeits his lite to them the moment he enters into the arrangement. 
It is often not important to planners and recruiters that the assassin 
escape at all. What is important to them is deniability, making sure 
the assassination cannot be traced back to them. Thus we see that 
the assassin in this class may well have to be “‘careless of his life,” 
tor the risks he is prepared to take are hardly commensurate with 
his prospects of enjoying the reward. 

Another very experienced and meticulous fiction writer informs 
us: ‘For your true assassin no such word as unpredictability exists 
in his vocabulary. He does precisely what he intends to do. And 
it is to be borne in mind, when it comes to the far from gentle 
art of premeditated and authorized murder, your true assassin never, 
never, never looks like one.» Here we have a further perspective 
suggesting the importance ot professionalism. The amateur is unpre- 
dictable, the professional is not.! Discipline and dedication are implicit 
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in this soldierly quality of obeying orders; Gordon Liddy would teel 
very much at home in such company." 

The other quality, that of not looking like an assassin, is also 
interesting. What does an assassin look like? Aside from the lean, 
white male profile mentioned above, is there some physical quality 
by which assassins might be recognizable unless they take great care 
to conceal it? A certain “killer look”’ capable of betraying them and 
their purpose? The United States Secret Service and others engaged 
the world over in providing protective services wish that it were 
so. Unfortunately, nobody has been able to accurately describe such 
an appearance. 

It would seem then, that looks are not all that important to a 
professional recruiter, except that the assassin should not stand out 
from the crowd. This quality of unobtrusiveness may enable the assassin 
to avoid detection in those fatal few moments when he is waiting 
to make his move. The assassin, any assassin, needs to be able to 
operate without drawing attention to himself trom those whose job 
it is to provide security for his target. Behavior rather than looks 
is the important thing here. The amateur might well be betrayed 
by nervousness or by trying to get close enough to the target in 
ways that irritate others and draw attention. The protessional may 
feel no less anxious, but he is better able to control his behavior 
and appearance so as not to attract the attention of the security detail. 
He will try to avoid brusque, unnatural movements or doing anything 
unusual or inappropriate to the time and place. 

It is a matter of record that some nation states have, in our own 
days as well as times past, engaged quite extensively in government 
by assassination, on a large as well as on a small scale. Usually these 
assassinations have involved opponents of the regime in power. 
Sometimes, however, a nation state has sent assassins into a foreign 
country to kill public figures who are not its own nationals and who 
may even be leaders of the country in which they are attacked. It 
has not been unknown, in recent times, for two antagonists to engage 
in mutual assassination on what ought to be regarded as neutral soil, 
as witness the assassination and counterassassination engaged in by 
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Arab and Israeli terror groups.!2 Such assassinations are military 
operations, cloaked of necessity in an aura of civilian criminality. 

It is common knowledge that the Soviet Union and its satellites 
have long employed specially selected and trained assassins to under- 
take what have euphemistically been termed ‘“‘wet affairs” (Mokrie 
dela). A particularly interesting observation on the matter is registered 
by John Barron in his well-known KGB. He reports: “With dispas- 
sionate philosophical detachment, Sudoplatov managed the annihila- 
tion of people. Discussing the recruitment of agents, he told an officer: 
‘Go search for people who are hurt by fate or nature, the ugly, 
those suffering from an inferiority complex, craving power and 
influence but defeated by unfavorable circumstances. . . . The sense 
of belonging to an influential, powerful organization will give them 
a feeling of superiority over the handsome and prosperous people 
around them. For the first time in their lives they will experience 
a sense of importance. . . . It is sad, indeed, and humanly shallow— 
but we are obliged to profit from it.’”!3 These few, well-chosen words, 
by a master of the game, get very close to the heart of the psychology 
of the assassin. They show a shrewd professional appreciation of the 
qualities needed to get the job done, and most important of all, to 
motivate the operative in an effective way. 

Observations from other sources bearing on the same matter back 
up Sudoplatov’s theory. One thinks of the “qualifications” of those 
who were selected by Manson and how well they fit the psychological 
pattern: the importance of the need to belong; the lack of a real 
sense of personal worth and identity; the sense of superiority over 
the ‘‘handsome and prosperous”’ by reason of belonging; a fundamental 
weakness to be exploited; and, ultimately, the willingness to kill to 
belong as the result of conditioning and manipulation.4 

Tex Watson offers an instructive case study by reference to General 
Sudoplatov’s criteria. Those with propensities for violence who are 
inducted into cults bear watching, especially when fanaticism and 
the transferability of allegiances are taken into account. A pertinent 
observation regarding the Black Muslims may be cited in this 
connection: “All persons entering a temple were (and still are) searched 
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for weapons as a precaution against the assassination of a minister. 
This requirement intrigued the curious and excited their sense of 
personal importance. Even to be thought capable of assassinating an 
important leader was gratifying to some who, in the structure of 
things, had no real identity whatsoever.’ Some assassins are prepared 
to pay with their lives for such an identity, to be somebody, “‘get 
their picture in the paper.”’ The professional recruiter acquires a keen 
sense to sniff out such qualities from among the /umpenproletariat. 

An important “‘official’’ assassination took place on the streets of 
Washington, D.C., in 1976. The assassination on Embassy Row, 
resulting in the death of the tormer Chilean ambassador to the United 
States, Orlando Letelier de] Solar, and a United States citizen, Ronm 
Karpen Moffitt, was a singularly shocking affair. It was protagonized 
by agents of a government with which the United States maintained 
close and cordial relations. That such a terrible thing could happen 
with seeming ease on the streets of the nation’s capital was indeed 
a sobering experience and prompted the question: What kind of man 
is capable of such an act?!6 

This case has been well studied and documented and in consequence 
a picture of Townley emerges. Such a man might well have been 
sought out by Sudoplatov: His sense of inferiority, though well hidden, 
was deeply ingrained, and his need to belong singularly intense and 
well developed. Had Townley not become a licensed assassin, a paid 
agent of a foreign power, he might well have been a candidate tor 
entry into one of the more extreme, violent cults. That he was 
technically proficient at his job ought not to mask the underlying 
inadequacies of his personality; one can be a social misfit and competent 
in this profession, as in any other. 

Townley ‘craved power and influence,”’ a craving that could hardly 
have been satisfied in the country of his birth; here, too, was a “‘deteat 
by unfavorable circumstances.’’ The need to belong, probably inten- 
sified by the lack of identification with the United States and the 
want of any real roots or the social attachments that count in a 
society like that of Chile, was made for exploitation, by the Right 
or the Left. Superficial appearances apart, Townley bears a marked 
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resemblance in type and characteristics to many of the amateur, 
nonsponsored assassins (or those we commonly assume to have been 
nonsponsored): marked personal inadequacies; rootlessness; the cur- 
iously personal moral code so typical of the psychopathic type; a 
search for a special niche, a craving for something that eludes, that 
is always just beyond grasp. For Townley desperately wanted to enter 
the prestigious Officer Class, the regular gates of entry to which 
would have been barred to such as he in his adopted land. DINA 
was an illusion that seemed to point the way to the Promised Land. 
Townley saw himself as a soldier. Nothing, perhaps, is more revealing 
than the following courtroom exchange, cited here in extensio:"” 

Q. Do you have any regrets about killing Letelier? 

A. Specifically, Mr. Letelier? 

©. res: 

A. No sir. The person accompanying him, yes, very much so, sir. 

Q. Letelier was an enemy, as you saw it, is that correct? 

A. He was a soldier and I was a soldier. That is correct, sir. 

Q. At the same time you killed him, on Massachusetts Avenue, 
he was a soldier? 

A. In his own, within his own party, within his own actions, he 
was carrying on a battle against the government of Chile. 

Q. You saw yourself as a soldier, Mr. Townley? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Given an order to carry out a contract, to carry out an 
assassination? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. Did the government order you or DINA order you to kill 
people you didn’t agree with killing? 

Q. No sir. 1am not saying I agreed to killing him, either. I received 
an order and I carried it out. 

There is a curious, delusional quality about these rationalizations 
similar to those of the Puerto Rican nationalists who attempted to 
assassinate President Truman. Only within a distorted frame of 
reference could Letelier have been classified a “‘soldier’’: enemy, yes. 
Soldier, no. One need only recall that the misguided Guiteau saw 
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himself as a member of that great corporation, Jesus Christ and 
Company, to see the parallels and the turn of mind that produces 
them. The authors of Assassination on Embassy Row ask, ‘““Who had 
created this monster who called himself a soldier?” He could, given 
the right circumstances, have been self-made. But he was not. He 
was the creation of the disciples of Sudoplatov, whose techniques 
belong to no one party, ideology or creed, and know no frontiers. 
Someone had earlier seen through “‘the veneer otf confidence” to 
the “weak ego of [the] vulnerable boy”’ beneath. 

If there are then such basic similarities between the “‘professional”’ 
and the “‘amateur’’ assassin as they have emerged in these comparisons, 
what is the critical point of distinction? The distinguishing criterion 
would seem to be controllability. Like a soldier, the sponsored assassin 
must obey the dictates of others. This rules out personal caprice and 
unpredictability, the point Maclean made in connection with profes- 
sionalism. The mental condition of the individual is obviously of 
importance here. No clandestine organization, whether governmental 
or otherwise, can afford to work with an overt psychotic; the degree 
of unpredictability in such an individual would be too great tor 
operational purposes.!® The subject who suffers from serious mental 
impairment of any kind must be regarded as uncontrollable in this 
context. 

But a certain degree of mental instability of a less grave nature 
might not be unacceptable. It is not difficult to envisage circumstances 
under which it might even be desirable for the task at hand. There 
are many whom psychiatrists might consider to be suttering from 
serious mental disorders, but who are, nevertheless, able to tunction 
quite well in important respects. Many convicted assassins have 
displayed symptoms of very grave conditions yet have been able to 
plan and execute assassinations of the leaders of great nations. 
Tsafendas, the assassin of Henrick Vervoerd, is an example of such 
a case. The ability to function adequately, to comprehend and follow 
directions, and a disposition to obey are the most that can be required 
by a controller. After all, a “normal” person might well have second 
thoughts or rebel in such delicate matters: Stashinsky would not have 
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been regarded as mentally impaired for refusing to carry out further 
missions with his “gas gun.’’ Some who could be regarded as suffering, 
according to the standards of the medical profession, from recognizable 
forms of mental illness might make admirable assassins within the 
requirements set out for sponsorship. The schizoid personality has 
much to commend it to those following the Sudoplatov dicta. The 
psychopathic personality has, perhaps, the greatest attraction of all, 
but such persons are probably as hard for recruiters to find as they 
are for psychiatrists to diagnose. There are many endowed with 
distinctly psychopathic traits whom psychiatrists would nevertheless 
hesitate to brand as psychopaths. The borderline between psychopathy 
and the make-up of the ambitious in many fields is a fine one indeed, 
and somewhat arbitrary. This highly elastic and unsatisfactory diag- 
nostic category has more than a hint of “‘political’”’ undertones in 
its composition and application. It has been said (and not wholly 
in jest) by one in a position to know: “The person who has more 
initiative than the psychotherapist is called a sociopath.’!9 The 
rebellious, smart-aleck personality of the psychopath tends to introduce 
an element of unpredictability into his behavior and to make him 
difficult to control. Whatever value for an operation any innate 
viciousness might have, it must certainly be set against this unpre- 
dictable independence and the curious, often incongruous moral code 
of the psychopath. 

The way in which the term psychopath has been employed in the 
West as a catch-all category for the hard to classify and the politically 
inconvenient is disturbingly similar to the way the label schizophrenic 
has been used in Soviet psychiatry. Clearly, a great many assassins 
are swept into this category, which has, as a result, a much reduced 
diagnostic value. This is important, not only for the recruiter’s 
purposes, but also for the purpose of analyzing the assassin. We have 
come to think of assassins as “‘rational, cold-blooded killers” or “lone 
nuts’’ because of such politically colored diagnosis. 

We live in an age when mind control is no longer simply an 
Orwellian prediction. It has immediate practical possibilities that have 
been adequately recognized. The potency of some mind-control 
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techniques has been strikingly demonstrated and we see all around 
us the commercial applications of the persuaders; huge sums of money 
are spent in the well-justitied expectation of rich returns. It has 
certainly proven very difficult to program human beings not to engage 
in conduct that is unacceptable to society; if it had been otherwise, 
our prisons and mental health establishments would surely be emptier 
as a result. The failure of “rehabilitation” in the field of corrections 
is an indication of the limitations of behavioral science. But it is 
now an established fact that people can be effectively programmed 
to do certain things that might not otherwise have occurred to them 
or which might have been unacceptable to them without the inter- 
vention of some “hidden persuader.’° While the programming of 
the human mind has not yet become as commonplace as programming 
the machines upon which we increasingly rely, the processes by which 
it is done are well understood and within the capabilities of many 
who might turn them to antisocial account. 

The human mind is responsive to suggestion, and some minds are 
distinctly more responsive than others. Such minds are extremely 
receptive to what we have termed the Becket Effect. They are like 
the blank tape upon which the program is to be written.*! Many 
assassins seem to be peculiarly receptive to ideas and suggestions that 
others might discriminate against or filter out. The trained operatives 
of an assassination conspiracy have to be able to recognize such minds. 
Once the identification is made, the techniques are available to 
program them in the desired way. 

This is not to suggest that all, or even most, assassinations in our 
day and age are the product of such technologically advanced 
programming. Nor is it the case that amateur programming must 
be presupposed to account tor some of the puzzling assassinations 
of our times. What must be recognized is the potential, tor it is 
precisely this that Hassan-i-Sabah, the original Old Man of the 
Mountain, experimented with when he tormed his deadly, cannabis- 
smoking order of Hashishin. There is a long history of *‘making”’ 
assassins using mind control, through drug-induced states or otherwise, 
to get them to pertorm to their controller's desires. The making 
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of an assassin, in such cases, starts with finding the right raw material. 
With most personality types, drugs and indoctrination will not achieve 
the desired result. The recruiter must find someone capable of doing 
the job and malleable enough to ensure that it is done in the fashion 
dictated. It is then but a short step from the Becket Effect to the 
Manchurian Candidate.” 

So we return to the problem of “‘knowing”’ the assassin, whether 
prospectively or after he has done the deed. There are only two 
ways of “knowing” human beings available to us, alone or in 
combination: from the outside in, and from the inside out. The former, 
the checking of antecedents, is the process largely pursued by 
investigative agencies, particularly those charged with finding out 
everything possible about some individual for the purposes of enabling 
another agency to assess his reliability, honesty, loyalty, or fitness 
for some particular task; the typical background check. Facts are 
collected regarding his passage throughout the world:?3 where he lived; 
where, how, and to what grade he was educated; what work he 
has done and how well he has done it; his relationship with people; 
his health record; his leisure activities; how he conducted himself 
under all sorts of different circumstances. Some of these facts, such 
as date and place of birth, will be objectively verifiable and doc- 
umented. Others will be derived from reported impressions. We build 
up a picture of the human being by seeing him through the eyes 
of others. 

At some point, we have to interpret what we have learned from 
this process of trying to place the individual in his social context. 
We now know a great deal about him in many ways; yet though 
we may be in a position to construct a description that even the 
individual himself would immediately recognize, we are left with 
a feeling of hollowness, as though we are merely handling the outside 
shell, with the real person concealed from us within. Something more 
is needed, we feel, if we are to get to know what is inside that 
shell. We must find a way of penetrating to the world within; otherwise 
we are left with a set of measurements as flat as a photograph. We 
must supplement these efforts by techniques and learning derived 
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from disciplines concerned with studies of the human mind, how 
it works and how it controls human behavior.” 

To “know” the individual and gauge his potential we must get 
inside so as to see the world through his eyes. Both methodologies 
have been extensively employed in the study of assassins and combine 
to give us our psychohistories and our biographical sketches. We 
do not propose to criticize those methodologies or the way they have 
been employed; after all, we have nothing else for the purpose. Yet 
it is necessary to record that, for all the skill and diligence that has 
been brought to the task, the “assassin” continues to elude us. Every 
time there is an assassination we are required to re-examine our 
knowledge, and assumptions, about assassins. 

Given the vast amounts of learning expended upon the subject, 
it would be all too easy to persuade ourselves that we know much 
more about certain assassins as assassins than we really do. Of such 
delusions are profiles constructed. In some notable cases, our knowl- 
edge is pitifully and obviously thin, looking at the assassin’s world 
from the outside in. Of Guiseppe Zangara, for example, the Italian 
immigrant who took the life of Mayor Otto Cermak of Chicago 
in 1932, one author has written ““‘Not too much is known about 
Guiseppe Zangara.’’ This confession did not deter the author in 
question from offering one of his “‘stories’’ about this assassin and 
making him a part of what is supposed to be a useful, new taxonomy, 
nor has this lack of knowledge prevented speculation by others ot 
a more extensive character concerning the assassin and his purposes. 
What we “know” about him is really too slight to sustain most of 
these intellectualizations. Such superficiality is understandable in those 
cases where the assassin has perished in the act or where regular 
justice has been meted out, to the same end, comparatively swiftly. 
But what of those who have survived the commission of the deed 
and, in consequence, have been reduced into the control and custody 
of the state for extended periods of time? How well have we come 
to “know” these assassins, who have, fortuitously, become available 
to us for the sort of leisurely study their circumstances would merit? 
The disappointing, but truthful answer is: not very well at all. Two 
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outstanding examples are available by way of illustration: Sirhan 
Bishara Sirhan and Arthur Bremer. The former has been in the custody 
of one of the most advanced correctional systems in the nation for 
over fifteen years and the latter has been incarcerated for over twelve 
years. 

Sirhan the Assassin has been an intriguing mystery from the very 
start. No assassin in modern times has been as thoroughly studied, 
from the outside in and the inside out, as this obscure Palestinian 
Christian. The entire investigative resources of a worried and outraged 
nation were available to reconstruct, in minutest detail, every moment 
of his life from birth in far-off Palestine to his appearance on the 
world stage on the night of June 5, 1968, when he moved against 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy in the pantry of the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles. If with such impressive resources we could not 
thoroughly “‘know”’ the assassin from the outside, how, it might be 
asked, could we ever ‘‘know”’ any assassin in this way? Yet, from 
the beginning, the story of Sirhan Sirhan did not add up; there was 
something wrong with the picture. There were simply too many 
gaps that could not be filled. The picture took on a shadowy, 
insubstantial look that was bound to disquiet a public conditioned 
now to view with deep suspicion everything connected with the official 
investigation of assassinations. Enter the amateurs. Over the years 
they have pegged away with great persistence and no little ingenuity 
in the face of daunting obstacles, revealing little more of Sirhan the 
Assassin than we knew in the earliest days of his trial.% 

Dr. Bernard Diamond, a professional with impressive qualifications 
for the job, labored long and hard to extract the secrets from within. 
He said, at the time: “I have investigated Sirhan’s mind by every 
psychiatric means within my power.’ What these diligent investi- 
gations were to produce was “‘an absurd and preposterous story, 
unlikely and incredible,’’? in this distinguished expert’s own words. 
A battery of distinguished colleagues probing the dark recesses of 
the assassin’s mind fared no better, one having devoted some two 
hundred hours to the task. In many ways, we know as little of Sirhan 
the Assassin as we do of Carl Weiss, the presumed assassin of Huey 
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Long. But there is this difference: Dr. Weiss survived the event for 
seconds only; Sirhan is still with us. We are left with a number 
of uncomfortable conclusions as a result of our continuing ignorance: 
We are dealing with an unusually strong character determined, after 
all these years, to shield himself, his purposes, and associations from 
our view; we have been confronted from the outset by a clever and 
flexible dissimulator; we have a prime example of a carefully 
manufactured and manipulated puppet of others; or, there is really 
nothing beyond what the investigation has revealed. One is tempted 
to ask whether, if Sirhan really had anything to tell capable of casting 
suspicion upon others, he could, or would, have been trusted to live 
where he might eventually have rendered up his secrets. 

Similar interest surrounds the case of Arthur Bremer, for, again, 
the picture we have of Bremer as assassin is somehow unconvincing. 
Something seems to be missing; an intellectual component, perhaps, 
a drive, a reason that has to be supplied by speculation, often the 
most fanciful kind. After twelve years of incarceration, we do not 
“know ”’ Bremer better than we did when he went to prison. Certainly, 
Bremer did not receive as extensive or thorough an examination 
from the inside out as did Sirhan, mainly, perhaps, because it was 
not felt to be necessary for the purposes of his trial and disposition. 
But we are left with the feeling that we are unlikely to learn very 
much more of interest about Bremer the Assassin however long he 
is incarcerated and whatever methods we employ. This prompts the 
inquiry whether Bremer is the typical or untypical case. 

Suppose Oswald had lived, had been brought to trial, imprisoned 
and, like Sirhan, subjected to repeated conjectures, changes of mind 
and heart, retrials and commissions, interviews on 60 Minutes, and 
all the other devices we have used to satisfy our eternal curiosity 
about that riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma. Would 
we, after the twenty years of his incarceration, know him any better? 
This is an important question that demands an answer. If we answer 
in the negative, we must ask, further; why not? An affirmative answer 
is highly optimistic, if not downright unrealistic. How could we 
suppose we might have come to know Oswald when the evidence 
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suggests that the years have yielded us no better, more extensive, 
reliable, or credible knowledge of Sirhan, Bremer, or Ray, among 
others? Assuming, for argument’s sake, there is something more to 
know, are, then, our methods of inquiry wrong, inadequate, somehow? 
Would we know more about assassins if we were able to subject 
them unrestrictedly to the methods of the police state? 

The evidence on this is slight but suggestive. It depends what there 
is to know. Police state methods can be effective in revealing 
information, names of coconspirators, for example, but does the 
assassin have anything of this kind to say? Those who have nothing 
to say because they really are emtpy will have nothing useful to 
say though they be skinned alive; the information simply is not there. 
And, as with all torture, if they simply talk to save their skins, who 
could aftord to believe them anyway? And so the merry-go-round 
continues. Police state investigators would learn little of value from 
the systematic torture of the lone assassin, beyond the ineradicable 
suspicion, as his broken body was carted away, that he did not act 
alone. Even kindness might work better in such cases. It would be 
wise to suppose, in our times, that those who act as the instruments 
of others have been kept ignorant of the facts. That they live on 
after the deed is at least prima facie evidence that they know nothing 
that can harm others or can be trusted not to reveal it. 

Given the patent inadequacy of what we do know, or can know, 
of assassins, we are thrown back on the task of organization of our 
knowledge. The construction of typologies is controversial. One writer 
has observed: “‘A word about typing people: The very mention of 
types embarrasses those with simplistic democratic and egalitarian 
values who believe that everyone is at once different from and equal 
to everyone else.’’? Typologies are, as that same writer puts it, 
“conceptual tools.’’ Some sort of a classification of assassins is offered 
by almost every writer on the subject, usually an arrangement based 
upon psychological data or sociopolitical factors. 

What is proposed here is the examination of assassins by reference 
to three broad categories: employees; agents; and independents. 
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An employee is, essentially, one who works under the control and 
direction of another. He is often told not only what he is to do, 
but how he is to do it. Here we have the typical master/servant 
relationship, which is still the most common expression of the 
dependent relationship. 

Assassins of this kind are principally to be found in some sort of 
government service, although employment by private interests is not 
precluded. The employee generally works for an ordinary stipend 
and has a regular grade or assignment within the organization by 
which he is employed. While he may receive some special recognition 
for good work, a decoration, a promotion, or a bonus of some kind, 
he is kept in line by the very regularity of his position and its fixed 
quality in his own special firmament; despite the irregular and unsavory 
nature of his employment, it must not be allowed to go to his head 
and his situation is designed to see that it does not. He is not allowed 
to see his actions in personal terms, either by way of power or 
responsibility. What he does is “‘just another job,” and he is encouraged 
not to ask why. 

Such operatives are usually highly institutionalized; they identity 
wholly with their organization, often the armed forces or special 
forces of the country they serve (not necessarily the country of their 
birth). They subordinate their personal feelings about what they do 
to the call of duty, patriotism, or some other ideological line. These 
ideals are often strongly, if not always consciously, held or paraded. 
They develop a special kind of myopic pride in what they do and 
the skill with which they do it. As individuals, they are content to 
be anonymous, so long as they can belong, identifying themselves 
with the powerful organization they serve. They are not introspective 
or troubled by what they do. They are, in short, “good soldiers,” 
and tend to see themselves that way. 

Nearly every nation state has seen fit, at some time or another, 
to employ such assassins, or at least have them on the payroll, under 
conditions of war or Cold War, and it is mainly prudence in their 
engagement rather than considerations of morality that is the dis- 
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tinguishing feature in this area of armed politics. Some nations have 
been arrogant to the point of crassness in the employment of this 
class of assassin. It has usually cost them dearly and substantially 
reduced the effectiveness of their operatives. Where assassination has 
been a chosen instrument of government internal or foreign policy, 
carefully selected employees have often been charged with putting 
it into effect. This may involve anything from the assassination of 
dissident leaders abroad to the clandestine, illegal liquidation of 
inconvenient opposition at home. The state can rarely afford to accept 
responsibility in either event. 

Thus, for many years, the Soviet Union relied on regular officers 
of its secret agencies to carry out the “wet work.” The “why” of 
such assassinations had, sensibly, to be referred back to the Soviet 
Union and those who established its policies in this regard; the 
executioners would have had little to offer beyond their orders. The 
system has much to commend it in terms of efficiency and control. 
Committing an employee, however deeply covered, to undertake an 
assassination is a most serious act. To kill a foreign leader, for example, 
is tantamount to an act of war. Employee assassins, then, are generally 
committed only to the most serious business, for their acts are pregnant 
with consequences of the gravest kind. The use of highly trained, 
trustworthy employees has much to commend it in terms of efficiency 
and control. But it does have one major drawback when the target 
lies in ““enemy”’ territory. If the assassin were taken, it is always 
possible that the identity of his employer and the nature of the 
relationship may be established beyond a reasonable doubt, with all 
the serious consequences such a discovery might entail. It is for this 
reason that the Soviet Union was prepared to go to extraordinary 
lengths to assure the United States, and the world, that Lee Harvey 
Oswald was not in its employ. 

Michael Townley offers an interesting and instructive example of 
this assassin.” He fits the pattern described very well in many respects 
and his failings may be ascribed to a certain lack of experience in 
these matters on the part of his employers and, on his own part, 
an inadequate background and preparation for this type of work. 
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While in some ways an admirable subject for the distasteful tasks 
about which he was employed, he had rather obvious defects that 
ought to have suggested to his employers that he not be engaged 
im any sensitive mission in which he was likely to be taken alive. 
His eventual fate in the Letelier affair can hardly have been foreseen. 
He seems to have played his part well enough and, after a certain 
point, his liquidation would have been somewhat inconvenient for 
his employer. That he talked at all about his contractual relationship 
must be accounted a failure for both parties, but principally to the 
employer who, in the last resort, was forced to surrender him to 
alien justice. It is clear that a higher interest prevailed in this case. 
The employee always stands to be sacrificed when the need arises 
and the best accept the condition as a term of service. 


Agents 


The legal distinctions between’an agent and an employee are well 
understood, but for the present purposes what is material is the relative 
degree of independence of the agent. In some cases, as a practical 
matter, the agent may be almost as tightly controlled as the emplovee. 
The amount of discretion permitted him may be very slight indeed, 
and his working conditions may be almost wholly outside his control. 
At the other end of the scale, an agent may have very considerable 
freedom; he may pick his own time and place and his own modus 
operandi; all that is required of him is that he produce the required 
result. But in all these cases, the relationship, the contract for services, 
is a slender, ephemeral thing by comparison with the solid, substantial, 
continuing relationship binding employer and employee. While the 
agent’s act can be attributed to the principal, the principal can more 
convincingly deny the agent’s relationship than the employee’s. This 
is the best reason to use an agent, from the principal's perspective.*! 

The standing of the agent assassin is thus a very tenuous and 
insubstantial one. The understandings of his engagement will rarely, 
if ever, be displayed or publicized in ways that are very revealing. 
If the agent is caught, he must expect to be on his own. In this, 
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as in many other respects, his position is very similar to that of the 
spy. He may, indeed, know very little about his real principals or 
their purposes, or the way in which he is controlled and run. He 
may even be grossly deceived about all these matters as was Gavrilo 
Princip, whose shot in 1914 rang round the world. There will usually 
be nothing about him whereby he might lead to others who stand 
behind him and his acts. He carries no accreditation and an elaborate 
system of cut-outs ensures that the trail from him (or his corpse) 
will soon grow cold. The agent contracts to do the job and take 
the heat. How he fares beyond that is largely his own concern. 

An agent, then, whatever, his degree of operational independence, 
has to look out for his own interests. Loyalty will hardly be a long 
suit in his case. Nor will gratitude. The agent, if he is astute, will 
be principally concerned with his own survival after he has completed 
his own end of the bargain. An agent has to be cynical and resigned 
about these matters or stupid to the point of being detached from 
reality. It is exceedingly difficult for an agent assassin to get a lock 
upon his principal, so as to safeguard himself, even where this is 
a private entity rather than an organ of government. The agent’s 
only insurance policy is represented by what he knows of the matter 
in which he is engaged and how he can parlay that knowledge into 
a bulwark against future harm to himself and his interests. The initial 
problem for the principal, therefore, is how to keep the agent from 
knowing too much or to arrange for his speedy liquidation once the 
job is done. This is a relationship of convenience between the parties; 
the trick is to prevent it becoming inconvenient. 

An agent may have some special, unique competence that compels 
using his services, but the degree of control that can be exercised 
over his actions can hardly ever be determined by the factors at 
work in the master/servant relationship. The principal can only hope 
to put distance between himself and his agent in the event things 
turn sour. It is in the nature of things in these cases that there can 
be nothing in writing, few clues or contacts that might establish 
the connections. The principal tries to exploit the weaknesses of his 
agent, greed, lust, hatred, and the like to secure his performance. 
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But there are no guarantees, and such weaknesses, convenient at first, 
constitute a peril once the job is done. Yet the alternative of relying 
on the agent’s good faith also has its inconveniences. A principal 
who has to dispose, unkindly, of too many of his agents is in danger 
of acquiring an unsavory reputation. Being an agent assassin is a 
lonely and frightening job, compounded by the knowledge that one’s 
own principal would shed few tears at a subsequent, untimely demise. 
It takes strong nerves or a great deal of denial to try to make a 
living in such a way. Every executioner must expect, sooner or later, 
to meet his own executioner, if he does not die on the job. Small 
wonder that some give the impression of being less than free agents, 
that they may have been backed into a corner from which the only 
escape is through compliance with the principal’s dictates. Small 
wonder, too, that so few should be available for serious study. One 
of the few interesting specimens available is unquestionably Mehmet 
Ali Agca. Perhaps the most should be made of the opportunity while 
it still exists. . 


Independents 


Independents comprise at once the most interesting and the most 
enigmatic category of all. It contains such a diversity of individuals. 
The independent is truly alone. He is obliged or accountable to no 
one. He may make use of, but cannot rely upon, anyone in the planning 
or execution of his designs, or, indeed, admit another as a participant 
in his activities as assassin. The idea and its fulfillment begin and 
end with him alone. The independent assassin truly sets himself against 
the entire world, for he can only conjecture how many might be 
with him, or for him after the deed is done. The most independent 
of all are largely unconcerned with such pedestrian calculations. 

Independent assassination is distinctly and distinctively aberrational. 
To most people, the very notion of such a lone undertaking is 
preposterous, if not downright crazy. On a commonsense view, the 
odds are strongly against it; the risks seem disproportionate to the 
personal gain to be anticipated. Hence the obvious and immediate focus 
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upon the mental status of the lone assassin and the difficulty, in the 
absence of overwhelming evidence, of believing that he truly acted 
in the matter alone. At times, the action seems to have a sacrificial 
quality that is difficult for the common man to comprehend; and 
in truth, the state of mind of the lone assassin can hardly ever be 
regarded as normal. The act requires a fixity of purpose that, in 
its intensity, borders on the obsessive, and the assertion of independence 
necessary for the act requires the setting aside of objective reality. 
Everything must be subordinated to the assassin’s purposes; the death 
of his chosen victim becomes his own reason for living. 

It is pointless to subclassify independent assassins by mental health 
status, as this would be unlikely to produce anything more useful 
than a ranking in craziness or an interesting assortment of mental 
illnesses. Yet, for all its abnormality, an assassination independently 
undertaken is rarely a purposeless act. Its purpose has, however, to 
be examined by reference to something other than the mental health 
of the actor. We will divide the category independent into two 
subcategories: the altruist and the nonaltruist. 

The assassin who acts altruistically kills for purposes related to 
the interests of others rather than his own. An assassin may believe 
his purposes to be altruistic where, although he is not himself suffering 
under the yoke of the tyrant, he voluntarily takes it upon himself 
to rid his people of the burden, regardless of the personal sacrifice 
involved. He acts not as an agent of others, who may or may not 
know of his intentions, but as an independent benefactor, making 
a gift of himself for others. Such actions range from the sublime 
to the absurd, from the basest to the most noble. Such altruism 
may be rational enough, although grossly in error, or motivated by 
profound sickness. He expects no reward and may be resigned to 
the ultimate punishment for what he has undertaken. 

The other kind of independent is the nonaltruist. Whatever defects 
he may have, functionally or constitutionally, he has the merit of 
sincerity of purpose. What he does, he does for himself, even though 
it may be just as prejudicial to his self-interest. He is doing what 
he does, quite consciously and unashamedly, for some kind of personal 
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satisfaction. Again, a range of beliefs extending from a shrewd 
appreciation of objective reality to the most utterly bizarre is possible. 
The assassin wants something out of what he is doing. His belief 
system is adequately adjusted to reality when his desires correspond 
to what is practically possible under the circumstances of the case. 

The independent assassin, whether he realizes it or not, is really 
very limited in his influence. Whatever forces are unleashed by his 
act, they are beyond his power to channel or control. He may kill 
a head of state and alter the succession; he cannot reasonably hope 
to take the place of his victim. The power of the independent assassin 
is exhausted with the consummation of his act. Realistically, then, 
the assassin’s desires have to be related in some direct and limited 
way to the act of killing itself. He may want to claim a place in 
history; to achieve some very special, private satisfaction; to get 
revenge; to right a supposed wrong; to alter the structure and workings 
of government; to act out his own bitterness, frustration, anger, envy, 
despair; to impress some other; to prove a point, the possibilities, 
here, are limitless. These may well be the same as the drives that 
move other assassins. But the independent nonaltruist voluntarily takes 
up the matter on his own, and for himself. That his act might benefit 
others is quite incidental.*3 The archetypal nonaltruistic, independent 
assassin was Charles Julius Guiteau. That he might, too, have been 
quite mad, is not material to the classification ottered here. 

A further class of assassin must be considered, on the basis ot gender. 
The female terrorist, a striking development of our times, is only 
now starting to command the rigorous attention of scholars. The 
female assassin has been much neglected in the literature and as a 
subject for in-depth consideration by those whose business is the 
providing of personal protection. This neglect 1s potentially very 
dangerous, for there can be no doubt that in certain circumstances 
the female of the species is more deadly than the male. Clearly, 
women can fit into any of the categories and subcategories that have 
been suggested. But is the woman assassin basically ditterent trom 
her male counterpart in temperament, motivation, or functioning? 
And if the answer is yes, in what does that ditterence consist? Is 
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it a ditference of kind, or only of degree? Can the woman assassin 
be made to fit into categories that have been proposed largely on 
the basis of measurements taken from male specimens? 

Certainly, the traditional profiles that have been constructed of 
American presidential assassins have been distorted by having to 
expand them to accommodate women. We must face the fact that 
the basic enigma of the assassin is now increasingly compounded by 
the enigmatic quality of woman. We have, at this moment, no reliable 
way of measuring how great a threat is presented by the female 
assassin. Does the burgeoning of female terrorism mean that more 
women assassins are going to be employed (or will insist on being 
employed)? A gun is a great equalizer and many women have been 
trained as markspersons, whether by courtesy of the NRA or the 
PLO, the Salvadorean rebels or the United States Marine Corps. But, 
would an assassination conspiracy in, say, 1983, employ a female Lee 
Harvey Oswald? And, if not, why not? These questions are not just 
academic. The Sisters of Joel open new dimensions within the subject 
of assassination. It is important that the questions be asked in the 
proper spirit of inquiry even if useful answers to them cannot be 
provided at this time. 
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“(The) method of assault is immaterial—however the type of weapon used should influence 
it somehow.” 
~Sirhan B. Sirhan! 


4. METHODS AND 
MEANS 


After the subject of the assassins themselves, no topic is so central 
to an understanding of assassination as methods and means. The ways 
selected for the removal of the chosen victims and the instruments 
to be employed in their elimination lend the entire event a special 
meaning, intentional or otherwise. The how of assassination is often 
a vitally instructive clue as to the why. How an assassination is carried 
out is, indeed, scarcely less important than that it be undertaken 
at all; if the meaning is in doubt, unclear, or lost, the assassination 
may have altogether missed the mark. While a prime consideration 
in the selection of methods and means must always be their effec- 
tiveness for the purpose, the way in which the assassination is “‘read”’ 
or interpreted by others will be significantly affected by a consideration 
of the methods and means employed. 

The Letelier case again offers some insights on the point. This 
was an assassination that had more than simple elimination of an 
inconvenient opponent as its goal; it was meant to convey a message 
to others. It was very important that the message be clearly understood 
by friend and foe alike. Those who were responsible for transmitting 
the message wanted to show a singular competence and invulnerability. 
Yet, despite the savage death of the intended victim, almost everything 
else went wrong. Why? The means used to dispatch the former Chilean 
Ambassador to the United States, an electronically detonated car 
bomb, were undeniably efficient. Despite remarks to the contrary 
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proceeding from professionally interested sources,? the explosive 
device worked well under difficult conditions and effectively per- 
formed the cruel and ugly work expected of it. The methods used 
for the employment of the device were equally efficient, for they 
were clandestine and calculated to instill the highest degree of terror 
in those against whom they were directed. 

Despite all these plusses, the use of these methods and means was 
crass and inept; it represented a gross and arrogant misjudgment of 
the American temper and interests, compounded by unfortunate but - 
foreseeable circumstances that ought to have been taken into account 
in the planning stages of the operation. It is evident that too much 
discretion was left to one who had too little. There is a stern lesson 
in this for those who plan these grisly events. The use of such a 
device by an ostensibly friendly power on the streets of Washington, 
D.C., in the heart of the exclusive, highly protected Embassy district, 
no less, was a gross affront to the United States’ sovereignty and 
law enforcement pride. The indifference to the fate of United States 
citizens and other protected persons who might have been innocently 
involved in the event was exemplified by the tragic death of Ronni 
Moffit. One’s view of the matter, whatever one’s feelings for the 
unfortunate Letelier, are bound to be influenced by these consider- 
ations. The employment of Townley and the entrusting of so much 
operational responsibility to him left little or no room for deniability 
should matters go wrong. This unwise choice of methods and means 
accordingly tells something about the agents and principals involved— 
that all would probably rather history did not record against them. 
Quite simply, the operation boomeranged. The how of this assassination 
eventually became so dominant that those who had planned and 
executed it so successfully must have wished they had never undertaken 
the operation at all. 

Choice of methods and means is far from being a pure science. 
We must never forget that assassination is something done by human 
beings to other human beings. Human feelings cannot be left out 
of account, and human feelings can be inconvenient at such times. 
Sentimentalism really has no useful place in the planning and execution 
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of assassinations. Those who have no stomach for the job ought 
not to be engaged at all in the ugly business of taking human life. 
Yet humanitarian feelings do play a part in the selection of methods 
and means, even to the point of endangering the operation and the 
safety of those who have undertaken it. 

Some assassins are sentimental to the point of squeamishness. Despite 
the awful nature of what they are committed to, they simply cannot 
bring themselves to do certain things, even though success might 
only be possible by resorting to them. In particular, the prospect 
of hurting innocent victims in the course of carrying out an assas- 
sination is often inhibiting to some who are otherwise indifferent 
to pain and suffering;> assassinations have been postponed or even 
abandoned on that account. 

Such sentimentality tells a story in itself. Choosiness in the matter 
of methods and means, for such reasons, is very revealing of the 
character of the assassins, and of the image of themselves and their 
purposes that they are desirous of projecting. In some cases, it gives 
rise to bizarre incongruities that are rarely appreciated by those 
responsible for them. These are very human weaknesses that deeply 
affect the outcome of any assassination attempt. There is always a 
very personal quality about the selection of methods and means of 
committing assassinations. What one can do with relish would be 
wholly impossible for another. There are some who have no qualms 
about ordering the deaths of millions, yet who would blanch and 
vomit at the stench of death; Heinrich Himmler was such a man. 
He is far from being alone in such matters. There are others who 
could bring themselves to kill at suitably long range, but who would 
hesitate to do the job where they had to witness the suffering of 
their victims. Choice of methods and means is paramount for such 
assassins; they cannot get the job done otherwise. 

For others, personal safety is of the highest importance. The methods 
and means must be adjusted to the need for assuring a way out even 
if this reduces the efficiency of the operation and the probability 
of success. With such aSsassins as these, human feelings begin at home; 
the job of assassination is subordinated to that of looking after Number 
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One. Given that the job has to be done some way or another, human 
sentiment tends to bow to expediency. But what is expedient varies 
markedly from case to case, from assassin to assassin. There is often 
little logic in this matter of selecting the methods and means to do 
the job. But nobody can argue that assassination is an unemotional 
business. 

' In any rational consideration of methods and means, efficacy has 
to be high on the list of practical and tactical priorities. The methods 
and means selected from those under consideration have to hold out 
a reasonably good prospect of doing the job. This is not as obvious 
as it might seem at first sight. The weapon chosen, and the method 
of its employment, must be suitable for the job in hand. Shooting 
at a target that is out of the effective range of the weapon used 
is an exercise in futility. It is easy to oversimplify the matter of 
efficacy; it is not to be confused with efficiency. A weapon can be 
an efficient killing machine, in its time and place, yet inefficacious 
for the job in hand. The precise requirements of the job must be 
measured before the elements of efficacy can be stated with any 
exactitude. The choice of methods and means demands an exact and 
somewhat detailed setting out of the specifications of the job. It is 
not sufficient for these purposes to define this simply in terms of 
killing some particular individual; the projected assassination has to 
be set in its proper context. This context is multifaceted, and often 
many ends must be served at the same time. It is thus possible that 
some of the elements utilized in defining the job of assassination in 
these broader terms may be contradictory; it is not to be expected 
that the ends to be served will always be in harmony. 

Efficacy has, then, to be seen in terms of reaching all of these 
ends, if possible, or of reaching the greatest number in the most 
effective way. The contradictions have to be reconciled or ironed 
out, if necessary by modifying or dropping some goals in order to 
concentrate upon the achievement of others considered to be more 
important. Yet even for the nonrational, material efficacy in the choice 
of methods and means must reign supreme; what is chosen must be 
capable of doing the actual killing. The knife that is blunt will not 
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cut; the explosive charge that is old and damp may not fire; the 
bomb that is not primed will remain inert, the poison administered 
in too small a dose may not kill, and so forth. 

Many of the assassination plots conjured up against Fidel Castro 
can be said to have lacked efficacy. They were, for the most part, 
overelaborate and overimaginative. The means and methods consi- 
dered were poorly adjusted to the realities of the context. The real, 
interpretive interest in these matters lies in how the assassin (and 
his cohorts, when he does not work alone), go about the task of 
selecting what they consider to be efficacious. Why is one method 
preferred over another? Why are some means chosen and others 
discarded? The whole character of the operation (and, often, its success 
or failure) turns upon these matters. 

There are many factors that go into the consideration of these 
questions and the provision of answers to them. In connection with 
these wider meanings of efficacy, those who plan, and plan well, 
must bear in mind the following: ' 

1. What the assassination is supposed to mean. If the only goal 
to be accomplished is the elimination of the victim with no particular 
significance attaching to that act, efficacy can be defined and 
established in comparatively narrow terms. Efficacy, then, is getting 
the job done, not in any particular way, but in whatever way it 
can best be accomplished with a certainty of result. Nothing more 
is expected of the methods and means selected. Clearly, rational people 
will want it done as inexpensively as possible and with the least 
likelihood of harm to their own interests. Where meaning is of such 
slight importance, expenditure can generally follow suit. 

Anything additional generally has to be paid for in terms of 
operational sacrifice in order to get the same certainty of result: 
greater risks have to be taken; there is less security for the operative 
at all levels; higher expenditures are incurred; simplicity is lost and 
more contingencies have to be guarded against. The price of efficacy 
goes up with the magnitude of the task undertaken. At the highest 
end of the scale, where the whole purpose of the assassination centers 
around the meaning to be ascribed to the act, the killing of a national 
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leader, perhaps, during the course of some symbolic occasion, the 
efficacy of the methods and means to be employed must be squared 
with that requirement. What might work quite well to get rid of 
someone quietly in his bed may not work at all before an audience 
of hundreds of thousands. The methods and means have to be 
appropriate to the realization of the significance attaching to the 
act. Methods and means are inefficacious if that meaning is lost or 
left in doubt. 

2. Simplicity cannot ensure success, but it certainly goes a long 
way towards facilitating it. Overelaborate plans rarely translate into 
effective action.4 The more elaborate the operation, the more likely 
it is to go wrong. The prudent planner tries to reduce the opportunities 
for the application of Murphy’s Law. Simplicity in the matter of 
assassination is rarely easy to achieve. The task of overcoming the 
security measures erected for the protection of the target figure is 
rarely a simple matter. The more involved the security arrangements 
for the protected figure, the less likely it is that any simple methods 
and means will suffice to accomplish an assassination. 

The question of efficacy is substantially affected by such consid- 
erations. Simple means lose some of their efficacy when opposed 
by complicated countermeasures. True simplicity requires a clear 
understanding of the objectives of the operation; a realistic appraisal 
of resources; a certain flair for their economic deployment; and a 
feeling for the most direct and uninvolved route to the attainment 
of the desired goal. Some of the assassination plots against President 
deGaulle were enormously complicated. Those that came closest to 
succeeding were the most simple. 

3. Efficacy is not necessarily to be found in the most expensive, 
nor the most technologically advanced methods and means. Indeed, 
oversophistication may prove as inhibiting as oversimplification. It 
is easy to be prodigal in the deployment of resources in the mistaken 
belief that this is an adjunct to efficacy. A more sparing attitude 
is often to be preferred, for the most economic use of resources is 
always desirable. The more persons, for example, who are involved, 
the greater the risk of discovery or of something going wrong. So 
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far as possible, the operation should be comparmentalized, with each 
segment independent of the others and as ignorant as possible of the 
overall plan and the roles of the other participants. Efficacy is impaired 
where there is an overreliance on any particular segment of the whole 
design. This is a fundamental weakness and contingency plans should 
envisage and provide against, as far as possible, potential failures 
in resource management, timing, and delivery.® 

4. Efficacy is very much tied to the realities of the time and place. 
It is idle to plan on using methods and means that are not within 
the grasp of those who would make use of them. Availability of 
methods and means is a vitally important consideration. Thus a plan 
that calls for the use of a weapon, however efficient per se, that 
cannot be obtained by those proposing to use it, or which cannot 
be operated by available personnel,® does not meet the criteria of 
efficacy; it is a mere pipe dream. Assassinations cannot be realistically 
planned with science fiction weapons of the future. As security 
measures become increasingly sophisticated and effective, there is 
a tendency to think more and more in terms of the exotic to deteat 
them. Much of what is envisaged in this regard lies outside the 
capabilities of most who would undertake the task. The exotic is, 
most usually, the stuff of third grade novels. Assassinations, in the 
real world, are accomplished through the use of more mundane 
methods and means, coupled with a high degree of human ingenuity 
and much luck. Some assassins have successfully accomplished their 
missions by means that are, even by the ordinary standards of their 
time and place, unbelievably crude. The practical assassin needs to 
adopt practical methods and to use practical means. This requirement 
has a somewhat limiting effect. In most cases, assassination comes 
down to a choice between the use of some kind of toxic substance, 
firearm, explosive device, or, for the truly desperate or committed, 
the hand-held, edged weapon. The questions for those concerned with 
doing the job are: 


@ Do we have, or can we obtain such a weapon? 
@ Can we bring it to bear on the target figure? 
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@ Is someone able and prepared to use it? 


5. From the foregoing, it is clear that a vital key to the matter 
of efficacy of methods and means is the question of access to the 
chosen target tigure. Some methods and means must simply be ruled 
out from the start because there is no way of bringing them to bear 
on the person to be assassinated. The choice is controlled by the 
nature of the activities ordinarily engaged in by the prospective victim 
and the type and level of protection he is accorded during the course 
of them. Some weapons can only feasibly be employed if direct contact 
can be made with the target figure. Access is not a constant thing; 
it varies with time and place. Some victims are more vulnerable 
at some times and in some places than others. Methods and means 
that might be efficacious at one time or in one particular place might 
be quite uselsss in others. These factors will largely determine whether 
the assassination attempt is to be made at long or at short range. 
Each has its respective merits and demerits in terms of efficacy. There 
is little point in planning an assassination with a hand-held, edged 
weapon if the target figure cannot be physically approached at any 
time during his daily itinerary and is invariably surrounded by a 
phalanx of well-trained, dedicated bodyguards. The methods and 
means must be sensibly adjusted to the circumstances of the case. 
Where direct access cannot ordinarily be obtained for the employment 
of the most readily available or practical means, it may be possible 
to change the method of its employment. Most usually this will involve 
subverting, or otherwise getting inside the security network itself. 
When long-range plans to assassinate Trotsky failed due to the strength 
of the precautions taken to safeguard his life, a penetration was 
successtully arranged permitting the eventual use of a short-range 
weapon, an ice-axe, introduced into the Trotsky household by the 
assassin.” 

6. Competence and familiarity with weapons systems are vital 
contributions to efficacy in their employment. Had Lynette Fromme 
(always on the assumption that she was indeed serious in her attempt 
on the life of President Ford, something that ought not to be taken 
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for granted) taken a leaf out of the book of Guiteau and Sirhan, 
practicing diligently with her weapon before seeking to use it, the 
course of history over the past few years might well have been 
different. But a sentimental and psychological factor, on both a grand 
and a prosaic level, is also involved in the choice of methods and 
means. There are very personal considerations to be taken into account. 
There are some who can kill at a distance without a qualm and 
sleep well at night after the job is done. The conscience is eased 
by the distance involved. The impersonality of such killing insulates 
the killer from the suffering caused by the taking of human life. 
Such killers need psychological comfort above efficacy. The bomb 
aimer whose deadly efficiency at 40,000 feet massacres thousands of 
innocents—young, old, women, and children among them—might 
blanch in horror at the suggestion that he bayonet an enemy at close 
quarters. More than mere cowardice is involved here. There are those 
who can do the job at close range, and those who are psychologically 
ill-equipped for it. The choice of weapons systems has to be made 
accordingly, and efficacy is affected by that choice. 

7. There is an important element of will involved in this business 
of efficacy. The most efficient killing machine in the world can be 
rendered ineffective if the human being operating it is lacking the 
will and determination to put it to proper use. It is opportune to 
remind ourselves here, in perhaps an unfamiliar context, that guns 
do not kill people: people kill people. Efficacy, in the final analysis, 
is a measure of human performance. The human contribution can 
make or mar the choice of methods and means as well as their 
subsequent employment. For the truly committed assassin, there is 
a kind of killer instinct that guides the hand and makes the most 
effective use of the chosen weapon. A half-hearted assassination 
attempt is a betrayal of itself and invariably ends in failure. Wherever 
methods and means, efficacious in themselves, fail to do the job, 
the human element must always be suspect. The gun that fails to 
fire, or fires too low; the bomb that does not detonate, or explodes 
prematurely, inevitably lead one back to the human agency responsible. 
There must always be the question whether failure was consciously 
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or unconsciously intended in these cases. Resolve is a two-edged 
weapon. In cases of close-range assassination, there must be not only 
the determination to kill, but the decided willingness, as well, to 
face death and possible dismemberment. Determination and will, the 
single-minded, undeviating pursuit of the goal, often bring success 
where the means chosen are primitive in the extreme. There is nothing 
harder to stop than the truly determined assassin.® 

8. Efficacy ought not to be equated with overkill. Sometimes there 
is such an anxiety to produce the desired result that the methods 
and means, though undeniably effective, must be regarded as grossly 
excessive for the purposes for which they were selected. Much efficacy 
is lost when a weapon and its employment become counter-productive 
on this account. The line is not always easy to draw. An assassination 
can rarely have the precision of a surgical operation, and most assassins, 
however righteous they conceive themselves and their cause to be, 
must face the prospect of killing or injuring others beside the target 
figure. They cannot afford to be indifferent to the consequences of 
the choice which they must make; it can come back to haunt them 
in inconvenient ways. 

Once again, the choice of methods and means turns primarily upon 
the message to be sent by the killing. A variety of competing interests 
may have to be served. The priorities need to be carefully examined. 
It may be necessary, in the extreme case, to kill or maim hundreds 
in order to be reasonably sure of dispatching the principal victim. 
But is it desirable? Is it in the best interests of those who are promoting 
the assassination? If too many innocents are killed, by a powerful 
explosive blast for example, the message of the assassination may 
be lost in the ensuing reverberations. Some of the bombs used to 
destroy Iran’s revolutionary leaders have had such a tendency to 
obscure the message, even for those skilled enough to read it above 
the noise of the blast. An assassination is not an indiscriminate message 
of terror. Some of the efficacy of the methods and means is lost 
if those to whom it is directed cannot read the fine print. 

A good example of overkill is provided by the assassination of 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma off the northwest coast of Ireland on 
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August 27, 1979, by means of an explosive device placed aboard his 
boat by Irish extremists. It is hard to see what purpose was served 
by the killing of this elderly uncle of Queen Elizabeth II, who had 
long retired from public life and was not associated in any way with 
the troubles in Northern Ireland. The manner of his death reflected 
little credit on those responsible for it, and the choice of methods 
and means brought about the death of an innocent victim and might 
well have claimed the lives of others. There is an interesting parallel 
here with the Letelier case, and the reaction to the assassination was 
not dissimilar in many important respects. The killing and the cowardly 
way it was undertaken served to emphasize the impotence and moral 
bankruptcy of those prepared to perpetuate such an outrage, yet 
unwilling to risk themselves against highly protected public tigures 
of real significance. Earl Mountbatten, a well enough liked personage, 
who might have merited assassination during his tenure as Viceroy 
of India, rated virtually no personal security at any time, and his 
death, had it been deemed desirable by those opposing British policies 
in Ireland, could have been brought about by other less excessive 
means that might at least have avoided the opprobrium attaching 
to those who planned and executed this assassination. 

Efficacy then is a mixture of factors, human, material, procedural, 
and circumstantial, that serves to get the job done. The skillful planner 
recognizes the interplay of these elements and settles quickly upon 
those that he can affect by the exercise of his choice and those that 
he must simply take into account in some other way. There are many 
imponderables in this area and many unexpected factors can introduce 
themselves into the event along the way. Sometimes the analytical 
process is very carefully and systematically undertaken. At other times, 
the planning is haphazard at best and may even be nonexistent. Some 
assassinations are virtually improvised from start to finish; methods 
and means are constantly selected and discarded, with only the central 
core of the idea remaining intact. 

Luck plays an important part in the outcome of these events, but 
the prudent planner simply cannot atford to rely upon good luck in 
his own scenario; he would be wise to assume that luck will not 
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favor his enterprise at all. Weapons that are chosen on the basis 
of ‘“‘getting a lucky break”’ cannot be considered efficacious, no matter 
that in the event of Lady Luck smiling upon the assassin he might 
be successful in his endeavors. Many who have engaged in assassination, 
whether alone or in concert with others, have left a great deal to 
chance. Suppose Robert Kennedy had, at the last moment, decided 
to brave the crowds, or make political capital out of mingling with 
them, instead of making his exit through the Ambassador pantry, 
a pertectly possible change of mind that any reasonably prudent planner 
might have toreseen. Sirhan’s choice of method (the close-range pistol 
shot) and the means (an Iver Johnson 8 shot .22 caliber revolver) 
would have lacked efficacy; they would not, given the change of 
circumstances, have sufficed to do the job. The assassin cannot afford 
to gamble all on the fall of the dice unless he has already passed 
the point of no return. 

The most efficacious methods and means are those which allow 
for not only contingencies such as bad luck (in whatever form it 
might take), enhanced security, changes in timing and itinerary, and 
so on, but which permit the operation to be aborted if necessary. 
In this way, only the moment is lost, leaving it possible to take 
advantage of some later opportunity for action that might present 
itself. Suppose after the initial failure, Gavrilo Princip had gone home 
in disgust or had prematurely disposed of his weapon to avoid further 
involvement? Long-range assassinations and those which effectively 
insulate the assassin from interdiction by those opposing his designs 
lend themselves best to these changes of plan. A close-quarters 
assassination, once it is actually embarked upon, is hard to call off 
or abort once a certain point is reached. If the assassin is the tool 
of others, he may simply have to be allowed to proceed and be sacrificed 
if necessary should the plans go awry. 

In those cases in which the assassin is not acting with complete 
autonomy, the question of control, and consequently, communication, 
becomes one of considerable importance in connection with the means 
and methods selected. The assassin will normally have to be instructed 
by others in the nature of his task, the elements discussed above, 
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and the manner in which he is required to perform it. For security 
reasons, he must not be told too much; for reasons of operational 
efficiency, he must not be told too little. It is generally impossible 
to control the assassin and his actions at the most crucial moments 
of the operation. Whatever control is possible must be built in. He 
must be effectively preprogrammed and relied upon to act according 
to instructions. The most effective agent, from the perspective of 
his principals, is one who gives the impression at all times of acting 
entirely on his own account. Those directing the operation are 
naturally anxious to protect their own positions, to conceal their 
own role and responsibilities. 

For these reasons, direct, immediate control of any kind is extremely 
difficult, even where there is a degree of concealment in the act 
of assassination itself, or where it is undertaken at long range. This 
gap in “mission control’’ is inconvenient and worrisome for those 
directing a complicated operation. So much rests on the will and 
constancy of the assassin. No niethod can be devised that wholly 
eliminates caprice. 

Suppose Oswald to have been the Jone assassin of President Kennedy, 
acting as an agent of some unspecified, concealed interests. Assume, 
too, that he was to fire from the sixth-floor window of the Texas 
School Book Depository. How could it be guaranteed that he would 
fire? What control could be placed upon him to ensure that, at the 
crucial instant, he did not have second thoughts? That he obey the 
orders communicated to him? 

These are not idle speculations. The notorious Albert Spaggiari, 
a thorough professional, once held President deGaulle squarely in 
his rifle sights at extremely close range. All was set for the kill 
and he could hardly have failed to hit the target presented him. Yet 
he did not fire (thus missing an unrepeatable opportunity to have 
changed the course of history) because the vital order to pull the 
trigger had not been communicated to him. His instructions lett no 
room tor personal discretion. Good soldier that he was, he felt unable 
to act in this vital matter on his own authority; no one had told 
him to use his own judgment. The methods and means in that case, 
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admirably chosen down to the human component, were nullified 
through a defect in procedure that frustrated performance. This defect 
ought to have been anticipated and provided for in the planning process. 
Those who plan must have as extensive a knowledge of the quirks 
of the human component they propose using as they do of the material 
elements that are to be employed. 

Choice of methods and means may be greatly affected by consid- 
erations of time and place. Time, in particular, may impose severe 
constraints upon the character of the operation and the way it is 
to be carried out. Pressures of time make themselves felt in a variety 
of different ways. While a long planning period enables detailed and 
delicate preparations to proceed with a thoroughness that might not 
otherwise be possible, it also gives rise to potentially serious security 
problems for those involved. The longer the period of planning and 
preparation, the greater are the risks of discovery and of changes 
being made in the security procedures designed to frustrate any 
assassination attempt. Where, on the contrary, time is short, much 
has to be improvised or even skipped altogether. A hastily planned 
and prepared operation has to leave much to chance. Methods and 
means must be hastily adapted to the situation. The lives of the great 
are often fast moving, rarely static. This is especially true in modern 
times, when even heads of state are constantly journeying about the 
world on business or pleasure. The opportunity to attack a highly 
protected target figure may present itself suddenly or be of very 
short duration; the time during which the potential victim is most 
vulnerable may be very curtailed. 

Time may impose other burdens on the assassin. The victim may 
have to be attacked on some specially significant occasion, an 
anniversary or national day, or during some period when ordinarily 
tight security procedures are temporarily relaxed. The methods and 
means selected may have to be changed or modified at short notice 
to take advantage of these opportunities. Many assassinations are 
determined to a considerable extent by the availability of suitable 
Opportunities; it is rarely easy to have the means in place to exploit 
them on short notice. The ‘‘where”’ and the ‘“‘when”’ tend to influence 
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the selection of methods and means. Those which might be appropriate 
and effective under certain circumstances may be quite useless and 
dangerous to those employing them under others. 

The independent assassin is at something of a disadvantage in these 
matters. He must stalk his prey, gun figuratively in hand, waiting 
for some suitable opportunity to present itself. Such assassins are largely 
committed to a predetermined means and method of employing it. 
For this reason, when they do decide to act, they seem decidedly 
opportunistic. Rather, they have embarked on a course that leaves 
them few options and little room for flexibility. They must supply, 
opportunistically, the determination to seize the moment as it presents 
itself; the time and the place are right if they are there ready to 
do the job. 

The most efficacious time and place for an assassination, the “‘right”’ 
time and place, is when the target figure is most vulnerable; the 
most efficacious methods and means are those that make the most 
of that momentary and circumstantial vulnerability. The smaller and 
more concealable the weapon, the more quickly it can be transported 
from place to place as circumstances dictate. Hence, the preference 
for the handgun. The largest and most lethal explosive charge is 
rendered nugatory by a change of plan that takes the target figure 
out of range of the blast. If it is not portable, the change of plan 
frustrates the assassination. 

The rational choice of methods and means is also influenced by 
the nature and quality of the personal protection of the selected target 
figure. Indeed, some potentially attractive targets are thought to be 
so heavily guarded that other, “‘softer,’’ more lightly protected targets 
are chosen in their stead. The greater the degree of personal protection 
with which the potential victim is surrounded, the higher the degree 
of potency of the methods and means selected for his dispatch. This 
is particularly important where protective materials are believed to 
be extensively used to guard against assassination attempts. Such 
materials are now being more and more commonly employed in a 
variety of ways. Vehicles, for example, in which heads of state and 
other more lowly placed personages travel, are now armored to resist 
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penetration by substantial projectiles. Trying to attack the occupants 
of such a vehicle with a small caliber weapon is a useless endeavor; 
hence the modern predilection for bazookas and heavy explosive 
charges placed close to the route over which the vehicle is expected 
to travel. 

Methods and means must be adjusted to take into account these 
technological changes in protective systems. The target figure must 
be attacked on entering or leaving the vehicle (moments, incidentally, 
at which American presidents have found themselves at their most 
vulnerable) or the means used for elimination must be powerful enough 
to overcome the protective materials employed. For the latter, 
something in the nature of an ambush attack has to be planned,? 
and the constant varying of routes makes it difficult to transport 
heavy weapons and bring them into play without discovery. 

The assassination of Admiral Carrero Blanco in Madrid on De- 
cember 20, 1973, was greatly facilitated by his unvarying routine, 
which allowed his assassins to mine under the road over which he 
regularly travelled and to place there an enormous explosive charge 
calculated to do the job effectively. The choice of such methods and 
means was predicated upon the target figure remaining a slave to 
life-long habits. 

Techniques, or the way in which the chosen means are employed, 
may also be affected by these considerations. For example, an assassin 
who believes his intended victim to be wearing protective clothing 
may have to close the range; use a larger caliber weapon with specially 
prepared ammunition (as did Hinckley); or try for a head shot. These 
developments should be anticipated by those responsible for the 
provision of protective services. The head shot remains the most 
difficult contingency to guard against, for once out of the protected 
environment, the head and face of the target figure are invariably 
exposed. Speed of movement, unpredictable routines, and rapidly 
shifting protective formations by trained, dedicated bodyguards make 
it difficult for the assassin to advantageously deploy and redeploy 
all but the most flexible of methods and means. Those providing 
protective services must arrange their own techniques to throw off 
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the timing of potential assailants. The target is usually most vulnerable 
when at rest, but the problem for the assassin is how to get at it 
at that time and what to use against it. The higher the level of security, 
the more difficult becomes the choice of methods and means. 

Technology, however, is a two-way street. The methods and means 
actually chosen by assassins tend to have a subtle, formative effect 
upon levels and styles of personal protection. There is a much greater 
awareness of the importance of these matters in our times and a 
gratifying willingness to learn and profit from the experience of others. 
The world-wide problem of terrorism has alerted many to the risks 
of assassination who had traditionally given little thought to the matter. 

Some countries have until very recently afforded extraordinary 
opportunities to the assassin by way of access to public figures. Public 
figures were approachable with relative ease and were, for the most 
part, unguarded or provided only with the lightest screen of personal 
protection. Those countries have had a low incidence of assassination 
attempts, thereby reinforcing the view that more stringent precautions 
are unwarranted and unnecessary. The United Kingdom, despite the 
continuing unrest in Northern Ireland, remains such a country. In 
countries with a strong tradition of little or no personal violence 
against public figures, even heads of state are wont to dispense with 
bodyguards, and some enjoy the luxury of being able to wander freely 
among their country folk like any common subject. The Scandinavian 
nations have long enjoyed such traditions and, in recent memory, 
the President of Costa Rica was able to act likewise in his own country. 
Highly trained personal protection specialists, particularly in the 
private sector, were comparatively rare. For many of the more insecure 
heads of state and vulnerable subordinate officials, personal protection 
was seen as a military, rather than a police, function’ and the job 
was undertaken as an extension of the more usual duties of the armed 
forces. . 

Sadly, times have changed the world over, and the contagious effects 
of international terrorism have caused many who traditionally saw 
themselves as having little to fear from the assassins to review the 
arrangements for their personal safety. Bodyguards, hardware, pro- 
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tective materials, and procedures are becoming the rule rather than 
the exception. 

A striking example of these changes is furnished by the Vatican. 
Until very recent times, the Papal bodyguard was largely a ceremonial 
formality. The Pope did not travel; his approach to world affairs 
was low-key and noncontroversial; his private and semiprivate au- 
diences were well screened and held on familiar ground; and his 
regular public appearances, somewhat distant in nature, were felt 
unlikely to attract hostility of a political character, much less on 
a personal basis. Since the death of Pope John XXIII, the Papacy 
has become more politicized and calculatedly involved in the main- 
stream of world affairs. His Holiness has suddenly become accessible 
to a great many more people. The greatly increased world travel 
undertaken by Pope John Paul II has exposed the person of the Pontiff 
to those who would harm him in unprecedented fashion. The Papacy 
has been much closer to violence for centuries than many Pontiffs 
would care to admit, yet assassination plots were mainly palace affairs 
scarcely calling for outward displays of counterforce such as those 
attending upon other heads of state. His Holiness, until recently, might 
have been more in need of a food taster than a master at arms. 
The attempt on the life of Pope John Paul II on May 13, 1981, has 
radically changed the approach to papal security. The methods and 
means of the assailant have forced on the Vatican, and all governments 
that would welcome a papal visit, an adjustment to the new realities: 
bomb searches, sniper coverage, personal searches and the like. It 
is ironic that at a time when for pastoral reasons the Pope should 
have become doctrinally more accessible, his approachability should 
have had to be restricted on security grounds. 

The attempted assassination of Pope John Paul II by Mehmet Ali 
Agea is a most instructive case study in the matter of methods and 
means. The attack on the Pontiff is likely to fuel speculation for 
years to come, and it is unlikely that the truth of the matter will 
ever become fully known.'! Some things have been puzzling to the 
professional observer from the start. The puzzlement increases rather 
than diminishes when the matter is looked at along the lines of the 
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analysis suggested in this chapter. Things do not add up as expected 
if certain rather obvious assumptions are made. Popes have always 
been high-risk targets. That more of them have not been assassinated 
over the centuries can hardly be put down to superstitious or 
circumstantial factors, much less to the strength of the security 
surrounding them. The choice of methods and means, then, is extensive, 
offering ample possibilities of finding something particularly apt to 
fit the case.. 

Our task is to pry some meaning out of what was done by focussing 
on the methods and means. It can be safely presumed that the choice 
of methods (a relatively close quarter attack by a lone, exposed assassin 
in a public place on the Pope’s home ground) and the means (a medium 
caliber, .380, military-style semi-automatic pistol equipped to fire 
at least thirteen rounds of a widely assorted ammunition) was 
deliberate and rational. It is not difficult to see what meanings might 
be ascribed to such a choice. Yet, on anything more than a superficial 
examination of the facts, one is left with the awkward conclusion 
that if the intention of the operation was to kill the Pope, then both 
the design and its execution were fatally flawed. What was actually 
done by the instrumental assassin, Ali Agca, seems particularly inept 
and wholly out of character with what has become known of him 
and his capabilities. He is like the honors student who, on the day 
of a most critical examination, does not seem to be trying. One, 
naturally, seeks an explanation. If, however, the true objective were 
something else, something at once more involved, daring, and risky, 
a shooting to wound rather than kill, then the operation in conception 
and design was as brilliant as the execution was competent. The 
right human component, not an easy thing to find for such a task, 
was correctly matched to the material and circumstantial elements 
necessary to complete the picture. The choice of methods and means, 
if certain death had been intended for the Pope, was a decidedly 
odd one; it would have taken so little to have incorporated what 
was needed to virtually guarantee success. 

The most incongruous of presuppositions would have been required 
to give the choice a truly rational foundation. None of those 
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presuppositions stands up to close scrutiny. The investigation of the 
meaning of this affair must begin, as always, with the assassin. What 
is to be made of this young Turk? Until he is properly fitted into 
the puzzle, the central question, What does it all mean? cannot be seriously 
asked, let alone answered. 

From the moment of his arrest, many answers have been given 
to the question who is Mehmet Ali Agca? most of them were fit to 
be discarded almost as soon as they were given voice. This extraor- 
dinarily self-possessed, competent, cold-blooded killer might have been 
custom-made for the job. Moreover, he was not an untried unknown. 
We certainly know him well enough from the outside in; once a 
positive identification had been made, the background checks on Ali 
Agca by official and unofficial sources were thorough and revealing. 
A highly colorful and substantially accurate picture of his antecedents 
and “‘passage through the world’’ emerged from those efforts.! 
Knowing the man from the inside out, however, is quite another 
story; Mehmet Ali Agca has more layers to be peeled off than an 
onion, but getting to the juicy kernel within has been an arduous, 
frustrating, and so far unrewarding task. There are probably very 
few accomplished enough to pursue it. In truth, like all well-prepared 
professionals in this area of endeavor, Ali Agca is hard to figure 
from the inside out or the outside in. At the moment we still have 
too little leverage to force our way inside the shell. There are signs 
that the balance of self-interest may alter over time. Given what 
came out of the investigation of Agca, a number of possibilities 
suggested themselves: 

1. That the shooting of the Pope was the act of an independent. 
It was indeed somewhat ingenuously put forward in the earliest days 
that Ali Agca was a dedicated Muslim fanatic, who, entirely on his 
own account, had shot the head of the Roman Catholic Church for 
religious reasons. Some sort of crude cover story had been fabricated 
and tossed out to support this unlikely thesis. As further information 
on Agca, his background and antecedents was developed, it became 
clear that such a legend could not hold water and it was quietly 
buried. This appeal to religion on the part of Ali Agca has as much 
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a ring of truth about it as Ruby’s plea that he shot Oswald because 
he felt sorry for Mrs. Kennedy. Yet, what other motive could have 
been felt to move a supposed independent, a Muslim at that, in such 
a case? Given that Ali Agca was manifestly not acting in consequence 
of some mental illness, and that no other credible motive seemed 
to exist for his so acting, it is reasonable to suppose that he did 
not do the deed on his own account. Even those who are not yet 
disposed to point the finger at his principals in the affair would seem 
to have come to that conclusion. 

The views of His Holiness on the matter of a conspiracy were 
not long in doubt. He is reported to have said, on being shot, ““Why 
did they do it?’’ This was neither the unmeditated ejaculation of 
a man in pain, nor an earnest, puzzled search for information. It 
is to be seen, rather, as a ruminative rhetorical observation, uttered 
in a poignant sadness by one who knew very well that he had become 
a target, for what reason, and of whom. The Pontiff did not need 
to await the outcome of Claire Sterling’s painstaking investigations 
to know who and what lay behind Ali Agca. His “why?” had a 
more reflective, saddened expressiveness that is a mark of the man 
and his works. 

2. That he was an agent (self-appointed) for some nebulous entity 
called International Terrorism. This rests on a statement ot Agca 
to the press, not long after the deed, in which he is reported to 
have said: “I am neither right-wing nor left-wing. Ideology doesn’t 
interest me. The important thing is to be an international terrorist." 
Taken at its face value, this would have made him a very interesting, 
perhaps even unique, breed. The matter was not, unfortunately, 
knowledgeably pursued. That there is International Terrorism (how- 
ever it might be defined) is not to be doubted by those who have 
spent any length of time studying it. That it has no cohesiveness 
that Ali Agca might have identified with so as to give his own ridiculous 
story some substance is equally certain. Who were his principals? 
Who provided the logistical support he was shown to have needed 
and to have received? What was the purpose of International Terrorism 
in targeting the Pope at that time and in that way? Ali Agca was 
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no out-of-work drifter seeking to obtain credentials to gain him entry 
into the ranks of International Terrorism; this is like someone with 
a Harvard doctorate in his own field seeking a B.A. from a local 
community college. This thesis has the smell of a red herring drawn 
across the trail to mislead trackers. In a sense, Mehmet Ali Agca 
was, of course, an international terrorist and would appropriately 
find a place in any serious work devoted to the subject. He was 
not an agent of international terrorism; his contribution to that 
movement, or whatever it is to be called, was quite coincidental. 

3. That he was acting for a Turkish right wing organization. Such 
an assertion is a cunning mixture of fact and fiction. That Ali Agca 
was at some time associated with such an organization and might 
even have continued to be a member at the time of the shooting 
in St. Peter’s Square seems to be sufficiently well established. That 
he did the deed for and in the behalf of that organization is not. 
No very great or detailed knowledge of modern Turkish terrorism 
is needed to strain the credibility of such a suggestion; it has a ring 
of improbability from the outset. After all, why would a right wing 
Turkish terrorist group want the Pope killed or wounded? And in 
the Vatican at that? It simply has no relevance at all to Turkish 
affairs or the Turkish power struggle. The Pope’s visit to Turkey, 
over and done with at the time, is too slight a connection on which 
to hang this matter. The right wing Turkish terrorists had even less 
of a credible motive than Ali Agca on his own. 

4. That he was acting as an agent for the secret services of the 
Soviet Union, directly or through a surrogate Bloc country. This,and 
this has been the case from the start, is the only hypothesis that 
makes any sense in the matter, whatever the intended result of the 
attack upon the person of the Pope. It may be easier for future 
generations, detached from the complex issues of our times, to set 
the event in its proper context. The available evidence, in our own 
times, is weighty and persuasive; only its interpretation remains a 
matter of delicacy, for, as we are reminded in another context by 
one who has written on the papacy: “From a diplomatic point of 
view transactions, however impermanent, may be preferable to 
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dangerous confrontations. . . .’"4 The Vatican has wisely long opted 
to avoid dangerous confrontations. It has sailed very close to the 
wind, at times, under Pope John Paul II. 

The year 1981 may well come to be remembered as a kind of 
watershed of violence in much the same way as the year 1968 is 
coming to be regarded. The successful assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat, and the attempts on the lives of President Reagan and Pope 
John Paul II alone suffice to mark out the year for such consideration. 
In the field of international politics, some important changes were 
shaping up that might have had the effect of arresting the almost 
imperceptible creep towards world domination of the Soviet Union. 
The United States, after a painful period of frustrating impotence 
and decline under the Carter administration, had adopted a firm new 
policy of aggressive resistance internationally that both morally and 
materially can hardly have been heartening to the aging leaders in 
the Kremlin. In this counterattack, Poland, always the weakest link 
in the spreading chain of Soviet hegemony,!5 was destined to play 
a pivotal role. Nationalist Poland, a devoutly Roman Catholic country, 
was wracked with economic woes stemming from inefficient Com- 
munist administration and the gentle, cautious probings and pressures 
of the West. Undeterred by the fate of the brief spring the Czecho- 
slovakian movement had enjoyed under Dubcek in 1968, the Polish 
labor movement was organizing under a charismatic Catholic leader 
for an assault on the system that in the first wave of enthusiasm 
could have carried the entire country swiftly and, most inconveniently 
from the Soviet perspective, out of the Communist field. 

Pope John Paul II, Karol Wojtyla by birth, the first non-Italian 
Pope in 455 years, is a priest by vocation and a Polish patriot by 
blood and inclination. From the start of his papacy, he left no doubt 
where his sympathies lay. To say that he actively fomented the growing 
unrest in his native land is to do a disservice to his intent and his 
works. But the effect of his ministry was undeniably that and, as 
such, profoundly disturbing to the Soviet Union. Stalin may well 
have scoffed at the Pope’s manifest lack of troops, but his successors 
in the Kremlin were only too keenly aware of the divisions at this 
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Polish Pope’s command at this critical juncture in history. Nor was 
this politically active Pope’s interest narrowly and exclusively focussed 
upon his native soil. He had shown himself an ardent and popular 
crusader for fundamental human rights capable of mustering larger 
crowds of faithful in far-off lands than the Ayatollah Khomeini on 
his own turf. The leadership of the Soviet Union was only too well 
aware the world was passing through apocalyptic times. The Pope 
was seen realistically as a frightening and unpredictable new element 
in the ongoing world power struggle. He was, at one and the same 
time, unique and mortal, an attractive combination for those with 
assassination in mind. But what to do about him? 

Popes, in any age, are extremely vulnerable; controversial Popes 
are more vulnerable than others. Arranging for Pope John Paul II 
to die quietly and suddenly like his predecessor would hardly have 
presented insufferable problems for the master technicians of death 
of the Soviet secret services; anyone who believes otherwise is sadly 
in need of the most basic kind of education in these grim matters. 
The Vatican contains many recesses that would usefully have facilitated 
the commission and concealment of such a crime. But to have acted 
in this way would surely have missed the mark. This was not a case 
calling for the simple removal of a figure in a position of power. 
The assassination, were it to be accomplished, had a very special 
story to tell; were this concealed, the purpose of the exercise could 
be undermined. A quiet, even puzzling, death for Pope John Paul 
II would have sent no intelligible message to those for whom it was 
intended. The problem lay in conveying the appropriate message 
without doing irreparable damage to the system of transmission. It 
was neither sentimental regard for human life and dignity nor the 
holy office of the Pope, but rather the dictates of practical politics 
that had to be respected. The Soviet Union could not afford to make 
a martyr out of Pope John Paul II; he might well have proven more 
dangerous dead than alive. 

Perhaps if the death of President Sadat had taken place earlier 
and its consequences evaluated over the appropriate period of time, 
any reluctance in this regard might have been lessened. Whatever 
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the case, those concerned about the rising problems occasioned by 
this turbulent priest in the Vatican had the choice of allowing him 
to continue on this course unchecked or taking steps to halt his progress 
with an unmistakable warning. Even from a standpoint so close in 
time to the event, it is clear that the Kremlin leadership can hardly 
have felt easy about allowing this Polish pope to develop his ideas 
and influence unrestrained. The only question lay in what, short of 
death, might suffice to give a warning that would be heeded? 

Whatever may be the true story behind the attack upon the Pontiff, 
there is little doubt that it served as a warning and that the warning 
was strongly felt and well taken. The changes, especially in the anxious 
days immediately following the attack, were almost palpable. Even 
with the passage of time, we now have a different, more constrained, 
more cautious Pope than the dynamic, vigorous, crusading figure who 
held the world’s attention from balcony, rostrum or ‘“‘Popemobile”’ 
before Mehmet Ali Agea fired his Browning pistol. It is unlikely 
that the wrong message was received by the one for whom it was 
intended. In all history, there may be only one Polish pope. His Holiness 
needs no instruction on the evanescence and fragility of human lite 
nor of the inconstancy of the body politic after death. He must know 
that he can better serve his flock alive than dead, and he is hardly 
likely to require frequent Pavlovian reinforcement to keep his conduct 
in line. If this event has been correctly interpreted here, and this 
is certainly the interpretation given it by a great many acute observers, 
then the message was most effectively transmitted. The bearer, Ali 
Agca, was a finely chosen instrument, well capable of seeing that 
it was conveyed clearly and without distortion. His importance, and 
the importance of his personal qualities in this process, ought not 
to be overlooked. Let us consider, for a moment, his qualifications 
in the light of the hypothesis suggested. 

Ali Agea had successtully undertaken at least one assassination in 
the streets of his native land, in broad daylight, using a handgun. 
He served time for the killing in a Turkish prison from which he 
was sprung by those who thought, quite rightly, that he might have 
future value for anyone needing the services of a uniquely qualified 
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killer. He had demonstrated proficiency with firearms, especially 
handguns, and was extraordinarily calm and callous in their use in 
public. Thus his ability to shoot straight under pressure in an unfamiliar 
environment could be relied upon. What was demanded required 
more than proficiency, a cool head and a lot of nerve. Daniel was 
being asked to enter the lion’s den. 

In many countries, it might have been difficult to persuade one 
not mentally disturbed or otherwise fanatically attached to a cause 
to risk himself by perpetrating a crime of this nature against a head 
of state; there is too much chance of being torn to pieces by the 
crowd or of being riddled by the bullets of frenzied, frustrated security 
guards. In early 1981, the case of the Vatican was different. Vatican 
crowds are distinctive, religious, peaceful, slow to anger or react, 
comprised in large part of camera-toting foreign tourists likely to 
be bewildered and stunned rather than provoked to instant hostility 
by an attack upon the Pope. The Pope’s own security precautions 
were comparatively slight and, given the crowded conditions, the 
attacker had every reason to expect, if he positioned himself correctly, 
that he would not be met with a fusillade in return. A rational person 
undertaking the job would certainly want to anticipate a good prospect 
of survival; this was not a suicide mission. But it was important, 
too, if the message was to be conveyed as intended, that the attacker 
survive, tor with his instant death speculation about the event and 
its meaning would have been endless. Even his identity might have 
remained in dispute. It is therefore necessary to look at what happened 
and reflect upon it to appreciate the deeper meaning of all this. 

Ali Agca could certainly have gotten much closer to his target 
than he did. The crowd at the time he fired was not especially dense 
or difficult to move through for one with a purpose and unencumbered. 
He was not hurried in taking up his position (the progress of the 
‘‘Popemobile’’ was slow and stately) and he seems deliberately to 
have chosen to fire from within the crowd rather than work his 
way to a more exposed position at its edges. This, logically (for 
it meant forfeiting the advantages to be gained from closing the range 
and having an unobstructed field of view) can only have been for 
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the protection the crowd would given and could only have been 
the choice of one supremely confident in his ability to do the job 
from where he had placed himself. But, more important, had he 
been any closer he could hardly have failed to have killed the Pope 
without raising the grossest of suspicions that he was not really trying;'* 
even “‘Squeaky"’ Fromme, at such a range, could hardly have con- 
vincingly missed the target presented by the Pontitt on that day. 
Ali Agea, the quintessential assassin, had to stick the dagger in the 
pillow with the appropriate degree of malice and intent without 
looking as though he were rather too obviously missing the head. 

But, it may be advanced, does it not oftend the most basic rules 
of argument to seek out the more complicated explanations tor this 
behavior when easier explanations might suffice to dispose ot the 
matter? Try, then, with what is reliably known of the event. Occam's 
razor on the following: Ali Agca could not have gotten any closer 
to his target: he was nervous: he had become flustered and unsure 
of himself; he was using an untamiliar weapon; he was overanxious 
to save his own skin: he changed his mind at the crucial moment: 
someone or something disturbed his aim; he just miscalculated: like 
so many of us, he had an “‘ott’’ day. Are these the “‘easier’’ explanations 
that ought to be substituted tor the “hard’’ one that he was not 
shooting to kill? There are, obviously, many creative explanations 
possible for the undeniable tact that, from tairly close range, the 
assassin failed to hit the Pope in any vital organ. being presented 
with a target silhouette that must have been a hit man’s dream.a 
bulky, white-robed tigure on high above the background crowd (no 
need to worry about the innocents if the aim were true), travelling 
virtually unprotected in an open, slow-moving vehicle. with a gold 
pectoral cross as a bull’s-eve for extra measure. Aim at center ot 
mass he did not, as an incidental, dramatic photograph contirms. The 
reader, armed with nothing more than Occam's Razor. is entitled 
to the explanation of his choosing: the assassin tried, and failed: or 
the assassin tried—and succeeded. 

But there is more, much more. to be considered. Look at Ali Agca’s 
conduct after firing his two (some have said three) shots. This is 
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extremely hard to explain convincingly if the view is taken that 
he was seriously committed to killing, not just wounding the Pope. 
Bearing in mind that Ali Agca was carrying, fully loaded, one of 
the world’s most reliable handguns, in perfect working order, with 
a magazine/chamber capacity of fourteen rounds in a weapon unlikely 
to jam at capacity, what are we to make of the fact that he attempted 
no corrective shots as an expert marksman, cool and unflustered, 
might have been expected to on appraising the results of his first 
shots? Not only did he not correct his aim and empty his pistol into 
the Pontiff, he casually dropped the weapon after manifestly failing 
to score in the appropriate place, not choosing to use it to facilitate 
his escape or to defend himself from the wrath of those about him. 
Strange? Only if the “‘easy’’ explanation is to be pursued. For how, 
otherwise, is all this to be explained? Recall how quickly Sirhan 
was able to discharge all eight rounds from his relatively antiquated, 
cheap revolver. There was clearly time to fire more aimed shots; Ali 
Agca simply did not avail himself of it. Why not? Find an easy 
explanation of the fact that this so-called fanatical Muslim, this man 
to whom it was so important to be an international terrorist, gave 
up so easily. He certainly did not give any indication that he thought 
his shots had killed the Pope. His calmness and bearing on being 
led away were quite remarkable, and remarked upon by many. He 
did not give the impression of one angry at himself for failure, or 
fearful of retribution from his principals on that account. There was 
too much self-satisfaction about Ali Agca in the moment of his failure 
to kill the Pope to be lightly explained away. One is left, therefore, 
with the unmistakable impression that all had, indeed, gone according 
to plan, even down to the safe delivery of the messenger into the 
hands of the authorities; for if the assassin had wanted to ensure 
that he was not taken alive, all he had to do was to retain his weapon. 

Tenderness towards the innocent with whom this “international 
terrorist’ had no quarrel? His “‘faulty”’ aim, necessarily down instead 
of up, virtually ensured that there would be innocent victims in the 
crowd behind the Pontiff. Is it not preferable to assume he meant 
to be taken alive? 
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But there is still more. It is opportune to remind ourselves that 
here we are considering methods and means. It might be argued, 
quite sensibly, that a handgun, even though employed by an expert, 
is not a tool of such precision that it could be guaranteed that death 
would not ensue from wounds occasioned by its use. Bullets are known 
to do unpredictable things however true the marksman’s aim; a bullet 
striking the elbow can end up in the eye or the heart. A professional, 
international assassin rarely carries his own equipment. The weapon 
he is to use will generally be delivered to him at the proper time 
by others, expert in their own fields. Such a weapon will be chosen 
with care having due regard to the purposes for which it is intended 
and the assassin’s own preferences and capabilities. It can be assumed 
that he will have trained or practiced with similar weapons in the 
past; again, we are not concerned here with a “Squeaky” Fromme 
or a Sarah Jane Moore. The weapon Ali Agca was to use was delivered 
to him, together with the ammunition, from sources that have yet 
to be positively identified. These sources were not amateur and may 
well have operated under safe, diplomatic cover as is not infrequently 
the case in matters of “‘international terrorism.” It can hardly have 
been easier to have delivered such a weapon than, say, a Skorpion 
machine pistol, that light, concealable, reliable Czech gun beloved 
of “international terrorists’ with its extraordinary portability and 
devastating rate of fire. If a spectacular death of the Pope were 
intended, it is not presumptuous to inquire of those master technicians 
of death who equipped Ali Agca whether they had forgotten such 
a weapon in their armory.” 

Now consider the matter of ammunition. In the last few years, 
enormous strides have been made in the area of custom projectiles. 
The potency of the handgunner has been greatly increased by giving 
him a wide choice of ammunition specially adapted for the tasks 
he undertakes. Without becoming too technical, ammunition could 
have been supplied to Ali Agca for the weapon he used that would 
have guaranteed the death of Pope John Paul II wherever he was struck. 
Poisoned bullets, explosive bullets, fragmenting bullets, bullets capable 
of causing an entry wound the size of ordinary exit wounds are now 
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commonplace. All without any substantial loss of accuracy. Yet, 
instead, ammunition was supplied that would ensure clean, surgical 
penetration of the body with a minimum of infective possibilities, 
shock, or toxic effects. 

It is time to wield the Razor once more. The suppliers of the 
means simply had not thought about these elementary matters 
(elementary, for such knowledge is commonly within the public 
domain); such exotic ammunition could not be readily obtained 
(Hinckley, of course, could and did obtain and use “Devastator” 
ammunition); it was felt that the ammunition supplied was sufficiently 
lethal; sophisticated ammunition carried the risk that it might have 
led back to the suppliers; and so on. Any explanation chosen must 
be consistent with the fact that the type of ammunition that would 
have made certain of the Pope’s demise, provided he was struck at 
all, was not employed. 

Let us make one final speculation: someone goofed and delivered 
the wrong ammunition for use by the assassin. Alt Agca was an 
experienced killer and he would have known the consequences of 
such an error. Yet he could have redressed the mistake quite simply 
and improved his chances of killing the Pope by treating the jacketed 
bullets, himself, with a pocket knife; many a weekend hunter has 
cruelly done the same thing to improve his chances. The case may 
rest there. 

So far as professional conspirators are concerned, methods and 
means, to be effective and efficacious, must tell the right story. 
Sometimes the methods chosen are highly exotic and the means 
clandestinely applied, as with the Bulgarians and the use of their 
deadly pellet guns, disguised as umbrellas, against dissident exiles; 
or the Soviets and their highly ingenious cyanide launchers that produce 
‘heart attacks.’’ The message of terror lies in the sense of helplessness 
such mysterious killings evoke, the terror of the unknown; How do 
they strike, what is the deadly agent, who will be next? The message 
lies in the anonymity of the sender and the concealed nature of the 
event: Sudden, unexpected, inexplicable death out of the blue. At 
other times, as it is hoped the analysis of the Ali Agca case may 
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have demonstrated, the assassination has to convey a less ambiguous 
message in a somewhat more public way: the warning is broadcast 
rather than transmitted in a sealed envelope. For such protagonists 
as these, there is rarely a difficulty over the confection of methods 
or the choice and acquisition of means. The problem is usually in 
finding just the right one from among such an embarrassment of 
riches, especially when the plot calls for the assassination to appear 
something other than it really is. The problem can be quite tantalizing 
when it is sought to place responsibility on a lone assassin, a “‘patsy.”” 
For the independent assassin is usually at a distinct disadvantage in 
the matter of methods and means. His choices are usually few and 
of relatively limited applicability. If the victim is a prominent public 
figure, as will often be the case, access for the independent assassin 
will generally be limited to those occasions on which the target figure 
appears in public; few independent assassins have the knowledge or 
resources to penetrate the victim’s private domain. 

Until comparatively recently it was not overly difficult to get quite 
close to prominent persons on public occasions. The very nature of 
some activities called for a high degree of public exposure. Candidates 
for public office, especially in the United States, have always felt 
an irresistible urge to “‘press the flesh”’ as an earnest of their compact 
with the people, and, taking this into consideration, an independent 
individual determined enough to do so could have settled, quite 
feasibly, on a close quarter attack taking advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. This has been the norm for attacks on American political 
figures. Few heads of states, anywhere, are now lightly protected, 
even within the relatively safety of their own domains; many, indeed, 
have become quite unapproachable. Moreover, the independent who 
is his own intelligence gatherer risks exposing his intentions prema- 
turely by evidence of his stalking, of his persistent presence and 
suspicious behavior. Yet necessity is impelling, and if he has no access 
to sophisticated weaponry that may enable him to overcome the 
barriers erected by security measures and the behavior of his victim, 
he must make do with what is available if he is to do the job at 


all. 
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There is often a crude desperation about the methods and means 
actually chosen: fools often succeed by rushing in where angels fear 
to tread. The independent (and those who would disguise themselves 
as independents) are favored in their grim purposes by the compelling 
need of every prominent figure, for one reason or another, to remain 
in contact with and visible to his public. Yet, even for the independent 
assassin, the methods and means must tell more of a story than simple 
expediency, the making use of whatever is to hand. It is that story 
and its dictates that are all-important. Careful attention to the storyline 
in this matter of methods and means can sometimes assist in exposing 
the patsy and confirming the independent. Perhaps the most important 
element in the choice for the truly independent is not the feasibility 
of what he is attempting to do, nor the availability of efficacious 
weapons for the purpose. It is, rather, his own personal need to be 
associated with the deed; his sense of historical mission, however 
inelegantly it may be expressed. This forces him to choose methods 
and means that may be inefficacious by reference to the standards 
set out here and highly risky from the perspective of his own survival. 
He simply needs the exposure and the association with the deed more 
than he needs to get the job done. What good would it have done 
Hinckley had he killed President Reagan (and he came closer to it 
than many would care to admit) if the deed had not told his story? 
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16 Indeed, Sir Nicolas Cheetham has observed: ‘“‘The virtual impossibility of guarantcemg 
his security on such popular occasions enabled the assailant to edge so close to his intended 
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308. 

17 An interesting sidelight on this matter of weaponry is to be tound in the The Terrorists, 
Christopher Dobson and Ronald Payne, New York: Facts on File (1979), pages 109/110. “Carlos” 
is said to have used a Browning in his attempt on the Itte of Teddy Sieft at his home in 
London in December, 1973. The authors observe: ‘‘Sieff was lucky that Carlos did not use 
the Czech M52, the other pistol in his armory, for although the Browning is high-powered, 
Sieff’s strong front teeth absorbed the impact of the bullet, which came to rest a fraction 
of an inch away from his jugular vein. If Carlos had used the M52, its even higher-powered 
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“We must always remember that the first rule of this assassination was that it must go undete: ted, 
that the Emperor must be seen to have died a natural death.”’ 
—Sten Forsutoud! 


5. NATURAL DEATH BY 
UNNATURAL MEANS 


Serious students of assassination tend to develop overly suspicious 
minds. They see the assassin’s hand, especially in the deaths of the 
rich and powerful. Students of assassination are inclined to believe 
in usurpation rather than orderly succession; it is hard tor them to 
accept the ordinary in matters extraordinary. Even the most powerful. 
the most illustrious, envied, and feared, may die trom accidental causes, 
as well as the next man, the victim of no deliberate, malicious human 
agency. Even the most notorious, after a positively hair-raising lite, 
can die a humdrum, prosaic death. This fact is trequently rejected 
by those steeped in the lore of assassination. And sometimes, just 
sometimes, their paranoia in this respect is proven to be a valid intuition 
of the inquiring mind. The so-called natural deaths of special people 
sometimes turn out to have been decidedly unnatural. 

He who earnestly maintains that the supposedly natural death of 
some special person was in fact the work of assassins risks being 
regarded as a fool at best and a deranged mischiet maker at worst. 
Giving voice to such suspicions at the wrong time or place can also 
be dangerous; those who have arranged the assassination are as sensitive 
on the matter as Lady MacBeth, and many times more vindictive. 
Where the struggle tor power is as yet unresolved, it is perilous 
tor those with knowledge of the affair to publicize what they know. 
As a result, a conspiracy of silence surrounds many assassinations, 
particularly where the death can be credibly attributed to other causes. 
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It is preferable for most of those concerned that these deaths be 
considered accidents or acts of God that, if not investigated too closely, 
might seem natural enough. Self interest—even, sometimes, regard 
for the interests of others—can be a powertul restraint upon inquiry. 
Yet human curiosity is a powertul thing. There are some mysteries 
that nag and tug, despite the dangers, the skill of the ‘‘arrangers,”’ 
and the passage of time. Sometimes suspicions pay off in terms of 
deeper investigation. 

Such was the case in the death of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor 
ot France, one of the greatest men of his own or any age. A man 
with such a reputation of power that even after his downfall his 
enemies were atraid to kill him openly. A man who, thousands of 
miles from his power base, in exile, was yet too dangerous to be 
allowed to live. Here was a man his enemies had to assassinate in 
such a way that his death might be attributed to something other 
than “enemy action.” Their ploy was a long time in the unmasking. 

The great Napoleon was no stranger to attempts upon his life. 
The circumstances of his rise to power, his youth and vigor, the 
controversial nature of his personality and administration virtually 
guaranteed that his numerous enemies would try to secure his removal 
by personal violence or stealth, tor they were to fail, miserably, often 
enough on the field of battle. While Napoleon remained at the height 
of his power, his detenses were adequate. Enormous energy, acute 
sensitivity amounting to a healthy distrust of mankind in general, 
and a reliable network of spies, informers, and intensely loyal servants 
and bodyguards kept him free from harm. If his enemies had been 
able to assassinate him during his years of glory, it is certain that 
they would have done so, tor his death would have saved them 
enormous expense and much grief. After his fall from power, he 
had little more than his own native abilities to rely on for his personal 
satety; and in the end, his own self-reliance was to prove a fatal 
liability. His enemies had tound his Achilles’ Heel and were able 
to cunningly exploit their advantage to perpetrate a crime that, 
although suspected, remained undiscovered tor 150 years. That crime 
was the assassination by poisoning of the great Napoleon. 
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A second crime, to which many, wittingly and unwittingly, 
contributed, was to make it appear that Napoleon died of natural 
causes. There are doubtless many who, even today, refuse to acknowl- 
edge these crimes or their commission, but the weight of evidence 
is heavily against them. The wonder is not that Napoleon was 
assassinated; that was an inescapable fate for one so feared, so young, 
so talented, and so great a threat to the system. The wonder is that 
the process took so long and left so many clues for later generations 
to ponder and collate. The assassination of Napoleon by Montholon, 
a trusted courtier, the cover-up, and its reconstruction by scholars, 
represents a classical case study against which all other instances of 
“natural death’’ by unnatural means are to be measured. 

A number of incidental points are worth remarking here, for they 
are closely mirrored in other relevant contexts. No man, however 
astute and worldly, however alert to the dangers about him can ever 
fully protect himself from his enemies. Indeed, the greater and more 
renowned the target figure, the more protection, independent of that 
he can himself supply, he is likely to require. Ironically, the more 
these needs are satisfied, the more vulnerable he in turn becomes, 
because into his protective system can enter those he cannot and 
should not safely trust. A single, trusted friend is often the best 
protection. Fortunate, indeed, is he who has such a friend upon whom 
he can count in times of trouble. Franceschi Capriani, a fellow Corsican 
was Napoleon’s eyes, ears, ‘arranger,’ and an indispensable element 
in his personal security. But Cipriani was to die, almost certainly 
due to deliberate poisoning, three years before Napoleon’s own long 
agonies came to an end. He was irreplaceable, and the emperor must 
have felt the certainty of his own end with the passing of this faithful 
and capable guardian of his interests. This was blow enough to the 
security on which Napoleon had to rely, but he also had a fatal 
weakness that greatly facilitated his enemies’ plans and purposes: He 
placed himself and his personal safety in the hands of his own small 
staff and resigned himself to his fate. With Cipriani’s death he had 
no way of knowing that a traitor lurked within the small coterie 
that surrounded him; Napoleon tended to dismiss from his plans that 
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which he had no reliable way of knowing. He suspected, as always, 
attacks from without. To have directed those suspicions inwards, at 
those upon which he relied for his every need, would have been 
too uncomfortable. His uncharacteristic myopia is difficult to explain, 
but it was this factor that enabled the assassination plot to proceed, 
unhampered, by the chosen methods and means. Success depended 
less upon his failing to suspect or discover that he was being poisoned 
(for that he suspected often enough), but, rather, upon his inability 
to find out about poisoning and his unwillingness to doubt any of 
those close to him. 

Personal protection is necessarily keyed to the anticipated threat. 
Countermeasures effective against some forms of attack may be quite 
inappropriate against another. Personal protection specialists (a rela- 
tively modern creation) are not endowed with universally appropriate 
skills, nor is any single individual equally proficient at all aspects 
of guarding. Even the versatile Cipriani had his limitations. Thus 
one well equipped to defend his principal from attack by a knife- 
wielding assailant was helpless in the case of his charge being slowly 
poisoned to death by the household chef. 

Anyone undertaking Napoleon’s protection would have needed 
substantial medical knowledge. Otherwise, he would have had no 
way of evaluating what was happening to his principal. Napoleon 
had a well-known, life-long fear of and contempt for members of 
the medical profession. During the years he enjoyed good health, 
he consistently refused their attentions and nostrums, wickedly 
taunting them on occasion to tell him how many patients they had 
killed. A competent physician, who was also a good friend, would 
have been a useful shield against the poisoner. But where was such 
a combination to be found on St. Helena? Napoleon was, as his enemies 
well knew, at the mercy of those who could pick and choose his 
doctors for him; the only one, of whom he might have made a good 
and trustworthy friend, was dispatched as soon as this became a 
possibility. Napoleon was clearly right to distrust his medical advisers, 
for these, as it has been pithily put, belong to the only profession 
licensed to kill in times of peace.? Moreover, the physician occupies 
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a unique position of confidence in a situation like Napoleon’s. Only 
his own professional probity, which the patient had no way of testing, 
served as a safeguard from the abuses that were possible. A doctor 
in the pay of the enemy could perform with impunity the deadly 
work to which his professional skills lent themselves; many have 
succumbed to this temptation before and since. Napoleon was thus 
denied a useful element of personal protection; he could not risk 
contributing to the success of his enemies’ plans by collaborating 
with a doctor who might not have had his best interests at heart. 
Once again Napoleon, the master strategist, had correctly perceived 
the danger, but he had grossly misjudged the direction from which 
it approached. Napoleon had little to fear from his doctors save their 
ineptitude. His doctors were unwitting collaborators, not instruments, 
of those directing the assassination. 

Hindsight is a wondrous thing, but it has never changed the course 
of history. It is easy to see, at this remove, how Napoleon might 
have proceeded differently, how easily he might have saved himself 
from a slow and agonizing death. What holds the attention of the 
careful student is how well, how diligently, the assassin, posing as 
a faithful courtier, played his part, and how well, even during the 
subsequent times of his own adversity, he managed to conceal the 
treacherous role he had played.3 One could almost be persuaded of 
the innocence of Montholon, on that ground alone, were it not tor 
the fact that the evidence against him is so strong and that he fits 
so well the profiles of assassins developed by modern studies. It is 
incredible, in retrospect, that Napoleon, so shrewd a judge of human 
character, would not have smelled the rotten apple in the small barrel 
he himself had assembled and brought with him into exile. Montholon 
had all the elements of a plant, and this is no judgment based on 
hindsight. 

Napoleon’s preferment of and preference for Montholon is exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand, for it was not a choice of desperation. 
But it seems his eyes were firmly fixed on dangers trom without. 
His enemies chose well the methods and means and the human 
instrument. What really made the entire scheme so effective, however, 
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were the situational factors. In the most literal sense of the word, 
Napoleon was a prisoner, and a virtually helpless one at that. The 
only real danger to the development of the plan and its hoped-for 
denouement was the experienced, sharp and ruthless Corsican, Ci- 
priani, who, had he come upon the truth, might have quickly disposed 
of Montholon in his own way without bothering the Emperor. Perhaps 
he was close to just that when he met his own untimely end? 

Napoleon was a relatively young man when he died and he had 
been known for the extraordinary demands he had regularly made 
on his own physical resources without visibly overstraining them. 
He was a seasoned campaigner, used to arduous conditions and not 
known to suffer from any debilitating diseases. This made his 
clandestine removal by “‘natural causes’ more difficult than if he 
had been elderly or in poor health. 

Age and state of health ought not, however, to cast sand in the 
eyes of the investigator; the old and the sick, too, can be assassinated. 
The circumstances surrounding the death of the victim may suggest 
unnatural causes that ought not to be disregarded simply on account 
of the age or state of health of the subject. 

The death of Josef Stalin at seventy-four years of age on March 
5, 1953, is such a case. There have long been well-founded suspicions 
that this man of steel, who had during his lifetime been responsible 
for an unprecedented reign of terror, was himself assassinated.4 Given 
the details of his long career, the countless deaths for which he was 
personally responsible, the legions of enemies within and without, 
his dangerous, increasing paranoia, and the perceived decline in his 
powers (mistaken or otherwise), it would have been strange and 
providential indeed had he truly died of “natural causes.’’ For some, 
including many within his small, closed circle, comprising the power 
elite of the U.S.S.R., it would have been beyond belief. 

At seventy-four years of age (a dangerous time, indeed, for a Soviet 
leader), Stalin must have seen the familiar shadows fast closing about 
him. Only by retaining his faculties to the fullest and exercising the 
power of his terror could he have expected to live a few more years 
before finally succumbing to those who would have been fearful even 
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of his smile when his might was at its zenith. Yet he was no chained 
bear. Stalin, unlike Napoleon, was not a prisoner at the mercy of 
his enemies; but his age, health, and circumstances now combined 
to offer them opportunities that the bolder among them could hardly 
have resisted. Moreover, the lines of succession were uncertain. Who 
would follow Stalin, now, in a few months? Who would be around 
that long to do so? For the fact that Stalin was clearly poised to 
launch the counterblow undoubtedly lent the courage of desperation 
to the faint-hearted and urgency to the entire matter.° 

We shall certainly never know the true story of the death of 
Stalin. There was no Gorkin Commission to lay the foundations of 
later critical studies and, whatever fragments of evidence may be 
scattered about the world, the main body of knowledge has long 
since been carried to the grave by assassins as faithful to their mission 
as Montholon was to his. That Beria, probably Stalin’s assassin, was 
speedily eliminated once Stalin was certifiably dead indicates that 
the conspirators were afraid of what he might tell. 

The story, widely circulated at the time, that the assassin was 
a British agent implies foreign involvement uncharacteristic of this 
post-war period. Stalin was unquestionably a serious and growing 
threat to world peace and had probably come to frighten the military 
of his own country, but he had little to fear from the West. After 
all, there was little hope that his successor would be any more tractable 
than he in international matters, and many of the problematical issues 
between the USSR and the West (the Cold War, the relationship 
with China, the state and direction of the Soviet economy) had yet 
to emerge. This is not to discount Western interest in the assassination 
of the Soviet leader; but considering the difficulties Western intel- 
ligence agencies were experiencing in penetrating the hermetic 
Stalinist society of the day, even at a superficial level, it seems unlikely 
that foreign involvement in Stalin’s assassination would have been 
successful. 

The assassination of Stalin may more properly be seen as the 
culmination of a power struggle within the inner Kremlin circle among 
men fearful for their own safety, in an unstable environment that 
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could have caught and destroyed any of them, even the most powerful, 
at any moment. The trick was to make the assassination look like 
anything but what it really was. Neither the Soviet Union nor those 
involved could have afforded a public assassination of Stalin. Who 
could have ruled the USSR after a coup followed by an assassination, 
or an assassination followed by a coup, even if such things had been 
possible? The reverberations that would have passed through Soviet 
society would have been shattering and might have delivered the 
entire country into the hands of its enemies. But the job had to be 
done and contingency plans laid for placing the blame if things went 
wrong. The elimination of Beria can be seen as the first line of defense. 
As it happened, no other lines of defense were needed, but they 
were undoubtedly ready and manned, and traces of the fortifications 
can still be seen. 

Towards the end, Stalin could trust no one, not even those in 
his most intimate circle. He had thus far preserved himself and his 
power from challenge by ruthlessly sparing none, not even the closest 
contidants or the more transitorily useful, in the course of his purges. 
He had no restraining, innate kindness or sentimentality of the type 
that enfeebled Napoleon. He had, by all reliable accounts, become 
almost monomaniacal in the end. It is hard to see how he could 
have become anything else. Like Napoleon, Stalin nursed a deep and 
abiding distrust of the medical profession in general,’ and of Jewish 
doctors in particular. With regard to the latter, this distrust was 
probably not misplaced, for there is reason to believe that the Soviet 
secret services had been penetrated in some measure by Jews, a 
penetration that was being exploited in the early 1950s.8 Stalin’s fears, 
groundless or not, were to show themselves shortly before his death 
in his increasing anti-Semitism and the Doctor’s Purge. 

Stalin must have known only too well how vulnerable he was 
to an attending physician. Stalin had no medical advisers on whom 
he could truly rely, even had he been disposed to do so. All he could 
trust was the strength of the fear he and his reign of terror had 
inspired in all around him. It would have had to be an intrepid doctor, 
indeed, to act in the matter of assassination independently; yet a 
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conspiracy had to be built on a foundation of trust that in the existing 
climate would have been hard to envisage. 

Sheer terror, for Stalin was even then finding conspiracies against 
him that may or may not have existed in fact, may have overcome 
all other considerations, including any professional scruples that might 
have inhibited participation. Stalin may have frightened his assassins 
into striking. Even so, the outcome of his assassination was very 
uncertain; like Rasputin, Stalin proved a very tough bird to kill. Those 
involved must have trembled at the prospect of discovery, and their 
fate hung in the balance for some days while those affected by the 
prospect of Stalin’s death pondered which way to jump. Only the 
complete eradication of Stalinism (beginning with Beria) could grant 
them some measure of personal safety. The assassination of Stalin 
must have been the product of a conspiracy at the highest level. 
The methods and means, though undoubtedly medical in origin and 
nature, can only be a matter of conjecture.? 

The reasons for the assassination, indeed, its necessity, are obvious 
enough, and it is not hard to see who might have been involved 
and why. But this is one natural death the unnatural cause of which 
was almost certainly buried forever with the victim. 

There are many, today, who would applaud this crime, or who 
would regard the assassination of Stalin as no crime at all. Contem- 
porary rulers and other prominent persons would be unwise to join 
the ranks of such as these. For who among them in his own true 
hour of need might then trust his doctor? 

Natural deaths have, no doubt, been facilitated by unnatural means, 
wittingly or unwittingly, through the practitioners of the medical 
profession since its inception. The deaths of many assassination victims 
in the past have been hastened, often unintentionally, by the primitive 
state of medicine at the time. That Pope John Paul II and President 
Ronald Reagan survived the attempts on their lives in 1981 is a tribute 
to modern medicine and evidence of the advances made in recent 
years as a result of experience gained in the treatment of battlefield 
casualties. The role of medical personnel in the assassination process, 
whether direct or indirect, is therefore often substantial and deter- 
minative of the outcome. 
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The matter is further complicated by the fact that the determination 
of cause of death usually turns upon medical opinion. The last word 
is pronounced by the forensic pathologist! and that word may or 
may not be accepted as final. It was on the basis of the autopsy 
performed on Napoleon, by the doctor who had been treating him 
as his personal physician for months, that history’s verdict of death 
from natural causes rested for 150 years. The pathologist’s word might 
even endure for all time. A doctor would have had the dangerous 
duty of communicating to the world that the death of Stalin was 
due, not to a stroke, but to murder. The Doctor’s Dilemma can 
be readily appreciated even by those who are not of the medical 
profession. 

It is conservative to register here that the autopsy performed upon 
President John F. Kennedy left a good deal to be desired." That 
vitally important questions continue to be asked about the nature 
of the wounds he suffered and the way in which they were inflicted 
is directly attributable to the deficiencies in the autopsy procedures, 
the records of that operation, and the competence and experience 
of some of those engaged in it. 

An important point should be noted in this regard. Much is made 
of the propensity of the doctor to play God. No doubt this criticism 
is sometimes deserved. But, in cases such as those under consideration 
here, the doctor rarely enjoys so much power. Usually he is acting 
in the role of humble servant to those in higher authority, his special 
skills at the service of higher political purposes. Autopsies are often 
supervised and directed by high officials of government, including 
the military. This circumstance gives rise to the gravest of suspicions. 
What is being hidden? In the case of President Kennedy, this vitally 
important procedure was entrusted to relatively inexperienced persons 
unable to work with the proper degree of independence. The 
pathologists were prevented from sectioning Kennedy’s brain on 
“superior orders.”’ There was no shortage of skills, for the nation 
could have availed itself of the services of Dr. Milton Helpern, 
described impartially as ‘‘. . . regarded throughout the world as the 
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dean of forensic medicine and legal pathology.’’!? The uses and abuses 
of the medical profession in this most enigmatic of assassinations 
represents a case study in itself. 

All deaths of prominent people occurring under circumstances that 
are suggestive of assassination should be scrutinized with the highest 
degree of skepticism before it is accepted that they are the product 
of purely accidental factors. Genuine accidents do happen, sometimes 
most conveniently for those who are to benefit from them, just as 
truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. But when the death of some 
notable, however convincingly explained, seems just too providential, 
too convenient, the circumstances ought to be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. If the job has been well done, it cannot always be discovered. 
In these cases, it is perhaps prudent to suspect assassination unless 
it can, on reasonable grounds, be ruled out, rather than proceeding 
from the opposite position, despite the difficulties involved in proving 
a negative. 

A case involving much of what is discussed above is that of Achille 
Ratti, His Holiness Pope Pius XI (1922-1939). This Pontiff laid much 
of the groundwork for the expanded role his successors were to play 
in world affairs. He was eighty-one years of age when he died at 
5:31 A.M. on February 10, 1939. Although greatly enfeebled in body 
by age and illness, his spirit and intellect remained indomitable, and 
he seems to have been even stronger in resolve during this trying 
time than at any other. The positions he had come to assume with 
regard to Fascism and National Socialism were highly inconvenient 
to the Axis powers at a time when the world was careening madly 
towards a confrontation. Benito Mussolini had particular cause to 
fear the old Pope. Moreover, the Pope’s strong stance against Fascism 
could hardly be reversed by his successor if it were committed to 
concrete terms and publically announced. Pope Pius XI had determined 
upon this course of action as he entered his final illness and he was 
to make a carefully prepared speech to that end, which he hoped 
he would rally the strength to deliver. It is material to point out 
that until comparatively recently (indeed, almost coincidentally with 
his rising opposition to Fascism) the Pope had enjoyed remarkably 
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good health and was known for his extraordinarily resilient consti- 
tution; he had never even been examined by a doctor before 1937.13 
In his final weakness, the Pope feared that he would not have the 
ability to deliver his message to the Italian bishops and thus to the 
world. He therefore begged his doctors to give him an injection to 
give him, however briefly, the vigor necessary for this final, all- 
important act of his papacy.'4 The facts surrounding this matter are 
not in doubt. It is certain that he was given an injection of some 
substance and it is equally certain that he succumbed very shortly 
thereafter without being able to realize his desires. 

Considerable controversy surrounds this injection, which could have 
been given expressly for the purposes of quickly terminating the life 
of the Pope. Those interested in ending the Pope’s opposition could 
not have trusted to his dying of old age at the right moment; he 
might well have rallied, as he had in the past, long enough to deliver 
his powerful blow at Mussolini’s Fascist state. Minutes counted in 
this matter, as the Pope himself realized while urging those about 
him to do more than just pray that he remain alive to fulfill his 
mission. The late Cardinal Tisserant, dean of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals and Secretary to Pope Pius XI for 17 years, had no doubts 
that His Holiness was assassinated on the orders of Mussolini.!5 

There is the curious circumstance that the senior Vatican physician 
attending the Pope in his last illness was Dr. Francesco Petacci, father 
of Clara Petacci, Mussolini's long-time mistress. (She ended her days 
hanging upside down in a Milan square from a garage beam beside 
her lover shortly before the end of the war in Europe.) Dr. Petacci 
is said, in some accounts, to have administered the fatal injection. 
No very sophisticated substance would have been necessary; an air 
embolism would have done the job with little risk of detection. 

On hearing of the death of Pope Pius XI, Mussolini is reported 
to have said, “‘At last that stiff-necked man is dead.’ Mussolini 
had no scruples about assassination when it served his purposes as 
the Matteoti atfair, that nearly cost him his power fifteen years before, 
clearly demonstrates. That a crude and obvious assassination of the 
Pope was as out of the question as any open gloating about the 
fortuitous timeliness of his death is equally clear. The circumstances 
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uniquely lent themselves to an interpretation of death through natural 
causes; only a very close observer of the scene might at the time 
have had the temerity to suggest otherwise. And who would have 
ordered an autopsy? Yet there was a clear message in the Pope’s 
death that his successor, the shrewd, diplomatic Pacelli, Pope Pius 
XII, was to heed. Confrontation with the dictators was avoided at 
some cost to the credibility of the papacy and the fabric of the Church 
itself during the darkest days of World War I. 

It is difficult to estimate what effect Pope Pius XI’s final gesture 
might have had, but it is evident that the fear of what he was about 
to do was quite sufficient to prompt the Fascisti to kill him. 

The case discussed above is a very strong one, for it is abundantly 
clear who could have benefited and how. The presumed assassins 
had the strongest of motives and, through their agents, the means, 
the access, and the opportunities, as well as the requisite lack of 
restraints. Given the circumstances of the Pope’s ill health and 
advanced age, none need have been tarnished by having to answer 
for his death. The Pope’s life was, literally, in the hands of doctors. 

This case is the yardstick against which all others of its kind should 
be tested. Assassination is harder to prove when some element in 
the puzzle is lacking or cannot be supplied except by speculation. 
Such speculation is permissible, but it leaves more room for the skeptics 
who would impugn the whole process. 

Again it is stressed that the results of such quiet assassinations can 
also be achieved by the ordinary, ‘fortuitous’ workings of history. 
Even the most powerful in the land die quite naturally if they are 
not helped on their way. Then those who can take advantage of 
the circumstance bestir themselves. The deaths of some, however, 
seem just too fortuituous to be coincidental. Who can really doubt, 
in retrospect, that the death of Jan Masaryk in 1948 was an assassination 
rather than the bizarre suicide it was supposed to have been at the 
time? 

The sudden, unexpected deaths of President Makarios of Cyprus 
and President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, both highly suggestive 
of third party mischief, seem never to have seriously given rise to 
suspicion of assassination. The cali acceptance of both deaths as the 
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product of natural causes (both men died of massive heart attacks, 
Makarios appearing on the road to recovery when he succumbed) 
has a relaxing naturalness about it; there seems to have been no pressure 
to convince the world that such was indeed the case. Yet who can 
doubt that the deaths of both men were privately celebrated in some 
quarters? Neither of these unique leaders has been truly replaced; 
both deaths had a profound and lasting historical impact; both came 
at critical junctures in the personal careers of the men concerned 
and in the lives of their respective nations; both leaders had legions 
of enemies, who had put a handsome price upon their heads, (in 
the case of Nasser, the price was considerable, for the “‘contract”’ 
had been put out by Saudi Arabia). 

Even more enigmatic was the death on January 18, 1963 of The 
Right Honourable Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
and leader of the British Labour Party, after a brief, mysterious illness 
that defied all attempts at treatment. Gaitskell was not a man who 
made personal enemies, at least not of the kind prepared to go to 
the length of having him assassinated. His solid career was distinguished 
neither by threats against his life nor a price upon his head. Yet 
there remains something decidedly odd about this “natural death” 
that has led some well-informed sources to conclude that it ought, 
more properly, to be regarded as a case of political assassination.” 
There is some evidence that the natural causes were induced by 
unnatural means. If this were indeed the case, the event must have 
had a more than ordinarily complicated substratum, even for those 
used to playing on a very large-dimension gameboard, for unlike 
Makarios or Nasser, Gaitskell was not an obvious target and it is 
difficult to see what could be expected of his death. 

Gaitskell’s death came at a particularly interesting time in British 
politics. The Conservative party, successively under Winston Chur- 
chill, Anthony Eden, Harold MacMillan, and Alec Douglas-Home, 
had ruled Great Britain for more than a decade. The party had taken 
the country through some exceedingly trying times, drawing it out 
of economic crisis into the disastrous Suez involvement; through a 


series of economic adjustments that pressed hard upon the poorer 
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classes; on through the unpopular but necessary dispensing of the 
far-flung outposts of the Empire, and a clash with deGaulle over 
Britain’s entry into the European Common Market; to the Profumo 
scandal. In 1959, the Conservatives under MacMillan had managed 
to turn back the Labour challenge under the leadership of Gaitskell. 
Considered a middle-of-the-roader, Gaitskell emerged with his lead- 
ership of the party somewhat tarnished but still firmly in control. 
He was not generally held responsible for Labour’s defeat. Indeed, 
as 1963 opened, it seemed that the tide had finally turned against 
the Conservatives, and that Labour, with Gaitskell at its head, would 
soon be returned to power. People, at home and abroad, were already 
beginning to wonder what sort of a Prime Minister he would make. 
Then, quite suddenly and inexplicably, he fell seriously ill and, with 
almost equal rapidity, he was no more. Whatever promise or threat 
he held out was never realized. His political legacy was almost 
negligible; his demise was unanticipated. 

A considerable while after the event, it was openly hinted that 
responsibility for his death might be laid at the door of the Soviet 
Union. Certainly his moderate, cautious policies, his reluctance to 
bring Labour out resolutely against the United States, can hardly 
have had much appeal for the Soviets, but this could hardly have 
been enough to have caused him to be targeted on their account. 
The one important question with regard to his future was: Could 
he lead Labour to victory or not? Even his own party was having 
trouble answering that question. It is probably fair to say that if 
he was assassinated by agents of the Soviety Union, it must have 
been less for what he was than for what he was not. The British 
electoral process is not easy to influence from outside; indeed, the 
ruling party has decided advantages over its political opposition and 
is the only force able to manipulate the fickle electorate with any 
real prospect of success. But it seemed a good bet at that time that 
Labour would form the next government of Great Britain (certainly 
no later than the Fall of 1964), and that whoever was leader of the 
Labour Party would be the next prime minister. If Gaitskell were 
removed, an alternative candidate could be maneuvered into place, 
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provided such a person was already within the leadership of the party. 
It is to this area of the process that attention must be directed if 
the assassination theory in the case of Gaitskell is to be given any 
credence. There is nothing obvious about the game, here, no sinister 
Moscow-built candidate eagerly waiting in the wings, nor yet any 
reactionary espoused by the puppet-masters in Washington eager to 
drive the party onto a rightist course. 

Yet, with Gaitskell gone, there did occur a most interesting 
leadership tussle, won by Harold Wilson, who led the party back 
to power the following year. While Harold Wilson might not unustly 
have been characterized politically to the left of Gaitskell, there was 
nothing in his career, before or after his election, to suggest that 
he was an agent of anybody, much less Moscow. The suggestion 
that the removal of Gaitskell was engineered to facilitate Harold 
Wilson becoming Prime Minister is, therefore, difficult to credit unless 
the Soviets were prepared for a disappointment in Harold Wilson 
far in excess of that eventually displayed by the British electorate. 
On the record, the Wilson administration can hardly have been pleasing 
to the Soviet Union in any way. 

But the assassination story cannot be allowed simply to be dismissed 
summarily at this point. There is another angle to the Labour in- 
tighting worthy of more than a casual glance. Harold Wilson’s close 
rival for the party leadership was George Brown. Brown was certainly 
no left-winger and hardly in the Moscow mold, but as later events 
showed, he was a man of erratic, unpredictable behavior and had 
certain character flaws that might well have lent themselves to 
exploitation had he become prime minister. It is tempting to speculate 
how he might have performed as prime minister, whether he could 
have led his party to power in 1964 even against a tired, debilitated, 
scandal-ridden Conservative administration. 

This strange affair came about at a time when the British secret 
services were in a turmoil, the extent of which has still to be publicly 
documented. The book on this case must be considered still very 
much open. 
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Thus we see natural deaths met with either sinister interpretation 
or uncritical acceptance according to the mood or exigencies of the 
times rather than the strength or weakness of the evidence in the 
case. Even the most sudden and unexpected of deaths can, unless 
some strong or obvious motive points to plot and purpose, be calmly 
accepted without the question of assassination being raised. This 
is particularly the case where the removal of an incumbent seems 
merely to have the normal destabilizing effect with no apparent 
advantage going to any party. Yet, once it is conceded that it is 
possible to employ clandestine, unsuspected means to eliminate some 
public figure, it is incumbent to review all unexpected deaths, 
particularly those of the Gaitskell kind, extremely carefully. We must 
always be ready to think the unthinkable. For this reason, we cannot 
neglect to review the death of Pope John Paul I, an event as sudden 
as it was unexpected. As is so often the case in matters touching 
upon the Holy Father, information available is not overly generous 
or fully publicized and, on this account alone, a fertile field for gossip 
and speculation is provided. 

The thirty-three day papacy of Albino Luciani, the popular if 
somewhat obscure Patriarch of Venice started out with rare promise. 
Elected in a single day, he achieved in the Conclave a surprisingly 
wide range of support and only one prominent note of public dissent. 
This came from Andrew Young, a nonCatholic.'8 His natural openness 
and simplicity and earnest dedication to the poor held the promise 
of a most unusual and refreshing papacy that might have been expected 
to endure for some while. The new pope was only sixty-five years 
of age, in apparent good health, abstemious to a fault, and a hard 
worker. 

Then suddenly he was found dead in his bed at 5:30 A.M. after 
holding office for a little over one month. It was certified that he 
had died of a massive heart attack, it being presumed that death 
had overtaken him suddenly at 11 P.M. the previous night. Perhaps 
the only other fact of importance worthy of insertion here is Pope 
John Paul I’s resolute opposition to Communism in Italy, an issue 
of some considerable importance in 1978. 
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Once more, the question must be faced by those who would impugn 
a finding of death by natural causes in this case: Cui bono? There 
would seem, on a world view, no urgent or immediate need for 
anyone to get rid of the new pope, and it is difficult to see from 
a study of his personality and positions how this relatively unknown 
quantity can have posed even an emerging threat to anyone’s interests. 
There is nothing in the convoluted politics of the Church itself that 
might have suggested why anyone might move against a Pontiff so 
recently elected by a handsome margin over his closest rivals. The 
Papacy is obviously a glittering prize, in our times. In the never- 
ending struggle between East and West, the Pope, as has been strikingly 
demonstrated by his successor, has a crucial role to play. His influence 
in the perennially turbulent arena of Italian politics is still considerable. 
It is not hard to see how one who is proving an obstacle, like “‘that 
stift-necked man,’’ Pope Pius XI, or Pope John Paul I might sorely 
try his enemies’ patience and tempt them to move against him. But 
Luciani had scarcely had time to cultivate enemies. 

One can only conclude in this case as in that of Hugh Gaitskell 
that if Pope John Paul I was assassinated, it had to be for reasons 
concerned less with who and what he was than who and what he 
was not. It is hard to see this event as an assassination of the Pope. 
It seems rather, if assassination is a valid hypothesis, that the moment 
and the man were calculatedly chosen so as to open the way to the 
office to some other occupant. The outcomes of such complicated 
human interactions as conclaves and elections are never predictable 
with any real certainty, but the possibilities are narrowed to within 
acceptable limits for those who must indulge in speculation. While 
it would have been difficult for any interests behind a hypothetical 
assassination of Pope John Paul I to have “rigged” the October 
Conclave, its subtle manipulation, even by letting matters gently take 
their course, is not too far-fetched. 

The emergence of Karol Wotyjla as Pope from the October 
Conclave cannot have been more than a long-shot forecast, but it 
was certainly a possibility. The indisputable facts are the totally 
unexpected death of Pope John Paul I, and the election of Pope John 
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Paul II, the first nonItalian pope in 455 years and the first pope from 
a communist country, to succeed him. 

That the country in question is the most disputed one in the Soviet 
hegemony lends peculiar poignancy to the matter. Whether there 
is any more sinister connection between these two facts is a matter 
on which there is no present evidence. But if later evidence should 
emerge to suggest that unnatural means had brought about the natural 
death of Pope John Paul I, then the tailed assassination attempt against 
Pope John Paul II in May, 1981, would have to be viewed in quite 
a different light from the way it has been regarded hitherto. Again, 
on the state of the evidence, the book cannot presently be considered 
closed on these matters either. 

“With better luck Warren Gamaliel Harding might have gone 
down in history as another McKinley or Garfield...” Surely no 
book can have such a grimly ironical opening as Francis Russell's 
splendid biography of the twenty-ninth president of the United States. 
President Harding died in office, as did his two fellow Ohioans, another 
victim of the “Zero Year’’ presidency. But his death, despite the 
gossip, despite the circumstances and rumors, has never seriously been 
ascribed to anything but natural causes, although exactly what those 
were remains a matter for legitimate doubt. With better luck, Harding 
might have had his David Lifton, his Sylvia Meagher, his Edward 
Epstein, and, even, his Mark Lane. As it turned out, he could only 
rate the thoroughly discredited, highly imaginative Gaston B. Means 
and a few, incidental, oblique references to the unusual and disturbing 
circumstances surrounding his death in serious works. He does, indeed, 
deserve better than that, and so do we. 

Warren Harding, in death as in life, was very much a creature 
of his times. It is well to state at the outset that what is to be said 
in the present work cannot possibly do justice to the subject; the 
death of Warren Harding, as opposed to his lite, is deserving of 
an entire book. The research on which such a book should be based 
would now constitute a formidable task. That caveat having been 
duly entered, it must be pointed out that there is nothing inherently 
improbable about Warren Harding having been assassinated. His case, 
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indeed, falls neatly within the parameters of the present chapter. 
What is unusual, in an American context, is the methods and means. 
When these are related to the circumstances, however, they do make 
sense. This is another of those cases where, if the job were to be 
done, ‘twere best it were done quietly. Again, we must enter the 
world of speculation for a precedent, but ugly rumors, never wholly 
dispelled surrounded the deaths of two earlier American presidents, 
William Henry Harrison, who died in 1841 one month after his 
inauguration, ostensibly from a chill, and the tough old Zachary Taylor 
in 1849, supposedly from eating cherry pie. The important thing here 
is that, whatever the suspicions surrounding these deaths they have 
been accepted as deaths from natural causes largely because the 
necessary competence to reveal them as anything else was lacking 
at the time. It is a sad but realistic conclusion, in at least two of 
these cases, that the chances of a Sten Forshufoud happening along 
at this late stage so as to change history’s view of these matters 
are extremely remote.” 

The case of Warren Harding is, however, not yet too distant from 
our own times; there are still those among us who remember both 
the presidency and the man quite well. If they can contribute little 
towards the elucidation of the circumstances of his death, their 
impressions can assist in evaluating the background of the times. Those 
times display some interesting parallels with our own recent past. 
Harding's presidency had its own particular aura of tragedy, of which 
the president’s death was the high point rather than the denouement. 
What started out with great promise soon disintegrated amid a swirl 
of scandals that will forever color any appraisal of Harding’s admin- 
istration. Harding did not live to defend his record. As in the case 
of President Nixon, Harding tends to be remembered not for the 
good he did but for the bad which was done in his name and, ultimately, 
by his authority. Teapot Dome is still a byword for a certain kind 
of political corruption, even for those who have no real idea what 
the matter was all about. Just as the country was grateful to put 
Watergate behind it, so too was there a hurried turning of the pages 
of history in those times, which may have inhibited too close an 
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inquiry into the death of President Harding. Certainly the powers 
that were and the nation at large were in no mood to face yet another 
scandal. There was no real Cover-up in the matter of the president’s 
death; it naturally and gratefully covered itselt up, burying even the 
most reasonable suspicions amid the detritus of the times. Nobody 
seemed anxious for an expose, and it is this, rather than any official 
sloth, that suffocated the spirit of inquiry. 

Yet, if there was no official attempt at concealment in connection 
with Harding’s death, there was certainly a great deal covered up 
relating to his life. It is only comparatively recently, and with 
considerable difficulty, that some of the seamier side of Harding's 
character and dealings have, through the persistence and diligence 
of contemporary researchers, seen the light of day. And it is quite 
clear that if this could have been prevented by certain interested 
parties, it would have been. This, in itself, is a suspicious circumstance 
that alters the burden of proof in the case quite substantially. At 
the very least, it colors the view that must be taken of certain things 
that might otherwise be regarded as quite innocent. If some matters 
could be concealed through, tor example, the wholesale destruction 
of documentary evidence, then it is not uncharitable to presume that 
other matters can likewise, and by the same hands, have been hidden 
from view. There were many substantial interests involved, each with 
its own motive for desiring silence on some point. It would not have 
been too difficult, in all the circumstances, to have assassinated 
President Harding and kept quiet about it. 

Any late review of this matter must logically begin with the cause 
of death. Whatever it was, it was extremely sudden, for the President 
apparently died in plain view of an attending nurse who had just 
returned to his bedside with a glass of water with which he was 
to take his night medicine. His wife, in this interval, had just left 
his bedside, where she had apparently been reading to him. 

The President had suddenly fallen il] while on an exhausting journey, 
in the nature of a precampaign tour, and had taken to his bed with 
a high fever in San Francisco. He showed convincing signs of making 
a good recovery during the few days he rested in that city, his fever 
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abating and his pulse returning to below 100. The afternoon before 
he died seemed to presage a complete recovery; the President had 
little discomfort, and he was looking forward to returning home within 
a tew days. His illness itself was the subject of some medical 
disagreement, both as to its nature and origins. 

His personal physician, a homeopath of some controversial antece- 
dents in the exercise of his profession?! but highly regarded by the 
President and even more so by Mrs. Harding, insisted the president 
was suffering from a touch of “‘ptomaine poisoning’ from eating 
crabs, while other attending physicians believed that the President’s 
indisposition was the result of a mild heart attack. Sawyer, the 
homeopath, came up with the hypothesis eventually subscribed to 
by all the medical men in attendance: death due “to some brain 
involvement, probably apoplexy.’’ No autopsy was performed, on 
the strict insistence of the president’s wife, who would not even 
permit a death mask to be tashioned. There seems to have been 
no medical opposition registered in the matter, whatever private 
doubts any of the physicians other than Dr. Sawyer may have 
entertained. It cannot, accordingly, be said with certainty what caused 
Harding’s death: whether he indeed suffered a sudden stroke, or 
whether some substance was administered to him causing his rapid, 
unexpected demise. Either is possible. The President undoubtedly 
suttered some degree of ill health, though not hitherto of a life- 
threatening character.” He appears to have shown signs of an incipient 
heart problem and strain was showing at times during his last fateful 
journey. On the other hand, many of his health problems were clearly 
of a nervous origin and he was ot hardy stock (his father outlived 
him and was active at a considerable age). The sudden break in his 
health does not seem to have been anticipated by his medical advisers. 
He responded well to the treatment he received and if the original 
cause of his indisposition was shellfish poisoning, he seems to have 
shaken that off without too much damage to his system. The absence 
of a competent pathologist’s report on the cause of death is the single 
most aggravating fact for those who see something sinister in Harding’s 
last moments. 

His sudden relapse 1s curious in the absence of a medically acceptable 
explanation. He was clearly about to settle down for the night atter 
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‘a most splendid afternoon.” If he was to be disposed of during 
this bout of sickness, the author of his death could hardly have waited, 
for he might well have made a complete recovery by the morrow. 
Once more, attention is drawn to the fact that Mrs. Harding had 
just left him when he died. He was momentarily unattended: when 
the nurse reentered his room “’. . . his face twitch[ed] sharply and 
his mouth drop[ped] open. Then his body slumped and his head lolled 
to the right . . .’”3 Before the physicians could arrive the pillows 
had been removed and the body laid flat with the mouth closed; 
it is not clear whether the nurse or Mrs. Harding was responsible 
for this. 

There can be no doubt that the opportunity to administer to the 
President a substance that would have caused him to die almost 
instantly, after the fashion described, existed, just as there is little 
doubt who had the necessary opportunity. Warren Harding was 
completely in the hands of those he trusted and he had no reason 
to suspect harm from them. Ceftainly the President’s security was 
in no way attuned to the evaluation of risks from this quarter. Yet 
the President was a man consistently ill-used by friends who abused 
his trust and confidence, even by those he loved. 

Warren Harding died a comparatively young man, but with the 
storm clouds gathering fast about him. The scandals that were yet 
to break over his presidency had already begun to define themselves 
for him, and he was clearly worried by these matters as he went 
upon his final journey. His despondency seemed at times almost 
palpable. It is possible that he had knowledge that we do not have 
and that he carried that knowledge to the grave with him. It may 
be that he realized, more clearly than anyone, certainly more clearly 
than his contemporaries or historians of the period, the extent of 
his own involvement and the potential for disgrace if these matters 
came to light. He was ever conscious of his unworthiness and 
inadequacy for the high office he held, but he was anxious to leave 
a favorable mark on history. He seemed, towards the end, several 
times on the point of confiding in others, but he drew back at the 
crucial moment. Had the scandals broken during his lifetime, they 
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might well have swept him from the presidency. Instead of a merely 
tarnished image in history, Harding could well have suffered total 
obloquy. He, if no other, must have known this. And, if another 
did know, that other was most certainly Mrs. Harding. 

The true nature of the relationship between the Hardings may 
well have been concealed from us. Certainly, whatever the character 
of the bonds of affection that bound them, the President relied upon 
his wife and her judgment in many important ways. Harding, while 
apparently not greatly in love with his wife, undoubtedly appreciated 
her value to him and may well have confided in her to a greater 
extent than has been realized. 

Florence Harding was by all accounts devoted to her husband in 
an unusually possessive, protective sense. She was extraordinarily 
mindful of his reputation and image, and all he stood for in her 
eyes. While her actual influence upon his governmental posture cannot 
be considered excessive or overly intrusive, it is clear that she 
intervened decisively at vital moments to change his mind on important 
issues. She had a strong, domineering personality, but she was evidently 
capable of keeping her own counsel on matters of the highest 
importance to her. If she had been entrusted with secrets relating 
to matters of state touching upon her husband’s performance in office, 
she would have known well how to guard them. She was some five 
years older than the President, in extremely poor health herself 
throughout her husband’s term of office, and cannot have anticipated 
surviving him long in any event; it seemed likely at one time that 
she would predecease him. 

While Mrs. Harding could have done little, if anything, to have 
warded off the harm that had begun to threaten her husband on 
all sides, her most earnest desire would have been to see that he 
and his reputation were not hurt. It is likely that she knew of and, 
to some extent, tolerated the President’s roving eye. While this can 
hardly have been pleasing to her, it would not seem to have aroused 
in her those emotions that might have impelled her to take her 
husband’s life on that account. She can have entertained no serious 
fear of his leaving her for another woman, or of his affairs erupting 
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in open scandal that might have caused her embarrassment. 

If, then, as gossip has it, she was responsible for her husband’s 
death, it would have been from a noble rather than a base motive. 
Death, if it came at the hands of this woman, was a gift of love, 
for reasons of state. She may even have seen herself as an instrument 
of destiny. She would have been morally and emotionally capable 
of destroying the man to preserve the legend. She would have been 
concerned that her ““Wurr’n’ had at least a fighting chance of going 
down in history as the sort of president he would have wished to 
be. Perhaps his illness, coming at the time, and in the place and 
circumstances it did, afforded such an opportunity. Almost her last 
words to her late husband were “‘No one can hurt you now, Wurr’n.’’4 
Her methodical destruction of Harding’s papers may have been a 
final act necessary to protect him. 

We can never know for sure whether President Harding was 
assassinated, but the calculating, self-serving mendacity of Gaston 
B. Means ought not to lead us to conclude that the President died 
a natural death. With better luck, his death, not unlike those of Garfield 
and McKinley, might have aroused the sympathy of historians. As 
matters stand, it seems a historical convenience that many are ready 
to accept. Harding’s death may not greatly have changed the course 
of history (although it is difficult to see Coolidge as president 
otherwise), but it certainly altered history’s interpretation of his 
administration. 

Our modern world offers extensive opportunities for accidental 
death, even among the mighty. Engaged in their daily lives and the 
fulfillment of their destiny, many indulge in activities that challenge 
death in an impersonal but provocative way. Assassination by means 
of the “arranged accident’’ has a long and interesting history. Many 
such accidents have been suffered in the course of utilizing some 
form of transportation. Travel, down the ages, has often been a 
hazardous undertaking; its reputation for danger has been a useful 
cloak for assassins. The wonders of flight are still a mystery to most, 
and however reliable the modern flying machine, genuine accidents 
can and do happen. Nature, human error, and simple mechanical 
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failure produce enough accidents to underscore the point for most 
people, and to deter some from flying altogether. Aircraft also lend 
themselves extraordinarily well to tampering, and such tampering 
is frequently undetectable. A nut here, a bolt or sealer ring there, 
may be all that is required to produce an “‘accident.”’ 

Those lost in a plane crash may never be found, or may be 
unidentifiable on discovery, a circumstance which, it has been 
suggested, the Jewish financier Graiver (reputed banker of left-wing 
Argentinian terrorists), put to good personal account to effect his 
disappearance. Again, this is an area in which there is ample room 
for speculation and very little hard evidence of wrongdoing. These 
deaths look like accidents, and it is as accidents that they have been 
recorded in the pages of history. Indeed, on the evidence, it could 
hardly be otherwise; and therein lies the attraction of this mode of 
assassination. 

In the cases that briefly follow, the historical context and circum- 
stances are highly suggestive of foul play; something other than pure, 
unassisted fate seems to have been at work. In each of these cases, 
there is good reason for suspecting that powerful interests, responding 
to one motive or another, may have put the victims out of the way; 
without inconvenient attribution. They may have been genuine 
accidents. That possibility cannot, in any of these cases, be ruled 
out by the circumstances. But their occurrence, on review, seems 
just too fortuitous for those who desired, even anxiously awaited, 
just such a result. Each would merit a fuller, more detailed investigation 
by those more precisely interested in these particular cases, but, as 
students of the on-going Kennedy mysteries know only too well, 
such inquiries, however personally rewarding, are rarely productive 
of conclusive results. 

The Polish leader, General Wladislaos Sikorski, was a powerful 
and important figure in European affairs before and during the early 
part of World War II. He led his nation’s armed forces and government 
in exile and it is certain that, had he lived, his influence on his country’s 
post-war future would have been considerable. It is known that Stalin 
was extremely inimical towards him and concerned at the extent 
of his power and how it might affect the attainment of Soviet post- 
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victory goals. The General died in the crash of an Air Transport 
Command Liberator shortly after take-off from Gibraltar on July 
5, 1943. Sabotage of the aircraft has long since been suspected and 
voices have been heard to rumor over the years that the Polish leader 
was assassinated with Winston Churchill’s connivance. Clearly, an 
overt assassination, even in the confused time of war, would have 
been highly inconvenient and perhaps even destructive of a part of 
the fragile alliance against the still-formidable might of the Nazi 
regime. 

On March 8, 1981, the Egyptian Defense Minister and thirteen 
high-ranking Egyptian General Staff perished in a helicopter crash 
400 miles southwest of Cairo. When this is related to the subsequent 
assassination of President Sadat in the same year, the event takes 
on the ominous tones of a deck-clearing exercise. Whatever the 
true explanation of this disastrous crash, it was clearly of considerable 
utility for some and may have had a marked impact on the course 
of Egypt's history at a very trying moment of internal and external 
affairs. 

The beloved son of Aristotle Onassis, Alexander, died in the crash 
of a light aircraft on June 27, 1973, in circumstances strongly convincing 
the senior Onassis that there had been foul play. The motive in 
this case may have been to strike at the immensely powerful father 
through the son, an evident appreciation of the Onassis vulnerability. 
If this were indeed the case, it must be regarded as successful; for 
not only did the death of his son have a considerable impact on the 
father, it fundamentally changed the Onassis dynasty. 

Similar, too, was the death, in a light aircraft, of Indira Ghandi’s 
son, Sanjay, a controversial and growingly powerful figure in Indian 
politics who could well, for all his arrogance, have assumed a strong 
position as his mother’s heir apparent. It is not difficult to see this 
aviation “accident”’ with jaundiced eyes. 

Princess Alia Tonkan of Jordan, wife of King Hussein, was victim 
of a helicopter crash on January 14, 1977. Her husband, himself a 
frequent target of unsuccessful assassination attempts and a constant 
flyer, could have been the intended victim, or the death of his wife, 
if it was not accidental, could have been in the nature of either 
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a warning or a punishment. Many motives existed, at the time, for 
both. 

A number of Latin American leaders have died in air crashes of 
a suspicious character. President Rene Barrientos Ortuno of Bolivia 
was killed in a helicopter crash on April 28, 1969. Some time after 
his death, it was extensively reported that he had, while holding 
his high office, been an agent of the C.I.A., and there seems good 
reason for believing this to have been true. There was ample reason 
(given the state of Bolivian and Latin American politics at the time) 
to have assassinated Barrientos, if it could have been done surrep- 
titiously, and his propensity for flying (he was an Air Force General) 
afforded a useful opportunity. 

President Jaime Roldos Aguilera, a highly dynamic, elected leader 
of Ecuador, full of unfulfilled promise, died on May 25, 1981, in 
an air crash in the Andes that took the lives of all his companions. 
In his own country, his death is widely believed to have been the 
result of human agency rather than some accidental circumstance. 
Again, given the times and the interests, it is not difficult to understand 
the origins and bases of such beliefs. 

Even more controversial internationally was the death on August 
12 of the same year, in a helicopter crash, of the irreplaceable 
strongman of Panama, General Omar Torrijos Herrera. There are 
many reasons why this pivotal figure in Central America may have 
been assassinated, but a direct attack upon his person, as upon that 
of Fidel Castro, would have been unwise and counterproductive. His 
removal trom the scene was accomplished, whether by accident or 
design we do not know. 

Those responsible for the assassination of the Philippine opposition 
leader, Benigno Aquino, might well have found it more prudent to 
have arranged his demise en route rather than having him so spec- 
tacularly killed on arrival at Manila International Airport. 

United Nations Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold died in an 
air crash that some have considered highly suspicious. He had become 
exceedingly influential in international matters and his intervention 
in Central Africa at a very confused time was decisive. It is easy 
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to see, in his case, too, how some might, without risking the scandal 
that would have attached to an open undertaking, have wished to 
remove him permanently from the scene. 

Last is the strange case of Lin Piao, one-time hand-picked successor 
of Chairman Mao. He is reported to have died ‘‘around September, 
1971,”’ in an aviation disaster of some kind, while fleeing his country 
for the Soviet Union. The delicate state of Chinese politics at the 
time, especially during the course of the “‘opening to the West” is 
well described by Henry Kissinger.2> The death of Lin Piao was the 
subject of an imaginative novel by Anthony Grey,” himself a prisoner 
of the Chinese, and it is quite possible that this hard-liner was 
conveniently assassinated. The list is wearyingly long and frustratingly 
inconclusive. But these mysteries of air crash death are intriguing, 
for it is clear that many so-called accidents are far from what they 
seem. Had he lived in a later age, might not the great Napoleon 
have disappeared forever into the chilly waters of the South Atlantic 
on the flight to St. Helena? 
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“T have long accepted assassination as a hazard of public service.’’ 
—Benigno Aquino! 


6. FACING THE 
ASSASSIN’S 
‘CrALLENGE 


For the potential victims of assassination, the raw statistics make 
depressingly grim reading. About one out of every two attempts is 
successful. Some public figures, like President deGaulle, have come 
unscathed through an incredible number of brushes with death at 
the hands of assassins. But these are definitely the exceptional cases. 
Few chosen victims of the assassin are so fortunate or so tenderly 
protected by divine providence. 

Those who must account the possibility of assassination as a real 
professional hazard would be unwise to rely on good fortune for 
protection. Even the most religious generally recognize that a sensible 
attitude towards protection is required of men in order that God’s 
purposes be fulfilled.2 A prominent contemporary ecclesiastic is said 
to have “. . . accepted the sort of protection more customary in 
a high-security prison than in the residence of a religious leader.” 
Those who disdain to take any steps to protect themselves or even 
to recognize the dangers inherent in positions of leadership are either 
abnormally fatalistic or self-deluding. Either way, they are endan- 
gering themselves and, in so doing, abusing the trust and confidence 
of those who rely upon their leadership. This trust is sometimes 
overlooked by those who think incorrectly that attention to matters 
of personal security is evidence of a weakness they cannot afford 
to display. Those in powerful positions owe a duty to those reposing 
confidence in them to take appropriate measures to safeguard them- 
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selves against the risks of assassination. Responsibility, not cowardice, 
is involved here. A little fatalism may help the anxious ruler through 
the day; too much is an indulgence. President Nguyen Van Thieu 
put the matter in perspective when he said, with charming simplicity: 
‘|. I think everyone should do everything possible to give God 
a hand to help Him to protect you.’’4 

Life at the top, as many have found to their dismay and distaste 
(especially those not reared for lofty positions), can be a lonely business. 
It can also be a frightening one. Added to the ordinary responsibilities 
of high office is the constant awareness, like a background hum, 
that malicious forces are at work to wrest away one’s power. That 
this threat is inherent in the normal political process may be anxiety- 
producing enough; the more sinister possibility that removal from 
power may be attempted by violent means induces many leaders to 
act out their lives in a state of siege. To be able to endure these 
pressures the human being (for, after all, even great leaders are no 
more than human) has to adapt. 

All who face these pressures are subtly changed in one way or 
another. Some are able to bear the burdens of high office lightly, 
almost humorously. Others are bowed down by the responsibility, 
made old betore their time. Such individual reactions to the trials 
and tribulations of great power are highly instructive. They tell a 
great deal about how people are likely to react to the threat of 
assassination. How does the target figure perceive the threat? Does 
he see it in essentially personal terms, or in terms of public respon- 
sibility? Does he feel he has any control over his own destiny in 
this matter? Is he preoccupied with the possibility of assassination, 
or is it something that rarely enters his mind? Is he realistic about 
the dangers with which he is threatened? Is his approach to death 
by assassination characteristic of his approach to life generally, or 
is there an antimony that requires examination? What, if anything, 
is he prepared to do about it? These are some of the first questions 


that have to be asked both by security personnel and the target figure 
himself. 
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One option, open to all, is simply to do nothing. While recognizing 
the threat of assassination for what it is, the potential victim elects 
not to take any precautionary measures. The threat, in effect, elicits 
no response. This is not an easy posture to adopt or maintain. The 
threat of assassination, even where its seriousness is doubted, usually 
evokes a positive, even energetic response. A truly neutral stance 
is very rarely taken at the highest of levels, say those of heads of 
state; there is too much at stake. Even if the potential target figure 
himself should elect to do nothing, there are plenty of his subordinates 
who, quite uninvited and even in flagrant disregard of the leader’s 
wishes, will do something about the problem presented by the 
assassination threat. Heads of state and other senior officials of 
government must generally accept whatever is done on their behalf 
to protect them against assassination. Their personal attitude and 
behavior is, however, not without effect. By the way they conduct 
themselves, they can help or hinder the efforts of others to protect 
them. a 

Caprice can be dangerous, even suicidal in some instances. There 
is certainly something impish in many of those invested with great 
power that security chiefs have to contend with. Some protected 
persons unconsciously act out a desire to escape the imprisoning bonds 
of the security net; the charge disappears off the radar screen. Usually 
the reappearance is made quickly and without harm save to the frayed 
nerves of the protective detail.’ There is no eftective way to cope 
with this prankster. 

In other cases, the imp is more direct and malicious, playing practical 
jokes on those responsible for security. The jokes may be not only 
unkind, but unwise to boot. President Lyndon Johnson’s treatment 
of his Secret Service detail is worth recalling in this regard.6 Such 
behavior is usually symptomatic of some deep-seated problem over 
the whole matter of security that should at least be examined and 
understood even if, due to the relationship of the parties, it cannot 
be directly addressed and corrected. 

Personal security can be stifling, sometimes suffocating, but its 
effectiveness depends upon a strange, little-understood symbiosis 
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between the protector and the protected. When the protected person 
elects to do nothing, it places a heavy burden on those responsible 
for his security. The delicate balance of the relationship is upset, 
and the strains can be considerable. This is not always apparent to 
the protected figure; the imp sometimes acts in ignorance of the 
true mischief of which it is capable. The do-nothing attitude may 
be compared to that of the protester who lies down in the road 
waiting to be carried off by the police. Moving this inert lump is 
a physically burdensome and unwelcome duty; there is no point in 
dwelling on how much easier it would be were this mass to be more 
cooperative. The do-nothing is a problem for those who provide 
protective services, but he can, with patience and understanding, be 
maneuvered and managed in spite of himself and his passive, uncoop- 
erative attitude. Harder to handle are those who, extending the 
protester analogy, kick, bite, and struggle. The aggravating distinction 
is that the reluctant protectee is struggling against those who are 
trying to look after him. This certainly makes the job a lot harder 
for everyone, however good-natured the exchange. 

There are also those who accept the disagreeable necessity of 
personal protection in our modern world and consequently cooperate 
with their protectors to the best of their ability in making the process 
effective. This is very different indeed from the do-nothing posture, 
and not only psychologically. It is demanding of the protected person 
to clect to do something. It requires learning techniques and routines 
almost as intricate as ballet steps. The target figure becomes a true 
partner in the task of thwarting the assassin. 

Surprisingly few protected persons, however cooperative, truly see 
their own role in these terms. Even fewer are prepared to take the 
time and trouble necessary to develop a real understanding of the 
choreography. Protection, seen through the eyes of most, is something 
that someone else supplies, something conferred upon the recipient, 
rather like a mantle; one need only stand properly and present the 
shoulders at the right angle to receive it graciously. This is a difficult 
attitude to challenge or correct for rather obvious reasons. A certain 
professional diftidence inhibits those providing protective services 
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from pointing out that something more positive is needed. Being 
a protected person, even at the head of state level, is something that 
has to be systematically learned; it is not a grace that, like knowing 
which knife and fork to use at a banquet, can be casually picked 
up along the way. 

Some do exhibit a natural talent at working with those engaged 
in protecting them. They are sympathetic to the difficulties of the 
task and anxious to play their own part in making it easier. They 
learn the subtle nuances of the regimen, the appropriate moves and 
signals, and awareness of the requirements of those protecting them, 
going about their own appointed business in a modified yet virtually 
autonomic fashion. Security becomes almost a comfortable second 
nature to them; it is effectively incorporated into their lives. But 
this is only so because they have consciously made it so. This is never 
an easy adjustment for a powerful person to make. The positive but 
limited approach to the problem of personal protection, placing one’s 
life in the hands of well-chosen others while assisting in the general 
task, is not easy for those accustomed to wielding authority rather 
than yielding to it; but experience has shown that cooperation between 
protector and protected produces the best results. 

Most, however, are not offered the luxury of choice. Inflation 
has made hired protection a privilege reserved to heads of state, a 
few lesser government leaders, and the extremely privately wealthy. 
These, admittedly, are the truly high-risk targets, but many others 
have been and will continue to be subject to assassination attempts. 
The attitudes of these prospective victims cannot reasonably be 
excluded from our scheme of review. The fundamentals of bodyguard- 
ing may not have changed greatly since the Middle Ages, but the 
price of such services has gone, literally, through the roof. 

The provision of effective personal protection against the threat 
of assassination, even for a relatively inactive public figure, requires 
the constant deployment of a small army of dedicated professionals. 
Consider what is demanded of them. There has to be round-the- 
clock protection; any movement in exposed public places where 
crowds are anticipated requires at least a five-man team capable of 
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assuming different formations; adequate support services of all kinds 
must be provided, as well as an administrative superstructure to direct 
and maintain the operation. The cost is daunting. Small wonder, then, 
that most are obliged to settle for protection on a smaller scale. 
Protection, for a majority, is light at most times, beefed up only 
when a real threat materializes. 

For those entitled to government services, the regular security 
personnel are supported by nonspecialists, ordinary local law enforce- 
ment officers, or military. The competence and training of such 
occasional forces will naturally vary from place to place and time 
to time, as will their commitment to the unfamiliar task. Many 
vulnerable target figures rate only a single bodyguard, who may or 
may not be really up to the job in terms of personal qualities, training 
and commitment. Personal protection is reduced, in such cases, to 
something largely cosmetic, a kind of placebo, and a good deal of 
denial is indulged in by those responsible for the provision of these 
services as well as by those who are the beneficiaries of them. 

Fortunately, assassination, under ordinary conditions, is a compar- 
atively rare event. These evident inadequacies are thus infrequently 
put to the test. It is difficult to see, realistically, what could be done 
about most of them. Yet facing the assassins’ challenge demands a 
cold, sober appraisal of these matters. It must be concluded that much 
present-day bodyguarding is as much for show as any formal color 
guard. Most who live under a real threat of assassination through 
a mixture of bravado and resignation, avoid entertaining such wor- 
risome thoughts at least too hard or too often. 

No assassination target ought to go looking for danger or provoke 
attacks upon his person by entering areas in which there is a real 
threat. But this is often more easily said than done. Keeping out 
of trouble in this way is a very hard political decision for many 
to make. It is difficult for powerful world leaders to accept that 
they may be so unpopular in some place that their safety cannot 
be guaranteed if they should appear there. The matter is particularly 
galling if such a place is within the sphere of their supposed domain. 
President Kennedy, for example, was warned not to go to Dallas 
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in November 1963; his decision and its result are now history. Many 
feel it their duty to defy the threat, to show that they will not be 
intimidated by the forces of hatred ranged against them. Others feel 
that the loss of face involved in retreating might be taken as a dangerous 
sign of weakness. 

The prudent leader will carefully weigh the consequences of 
entering the lion’s den before placing an impossible burden upon the 
shoulders of those responsible for safeguarding his person. There can 
be no 100 percent effective protection against the determined assassin, 
especially one prepared to sacrifice his own life. Protective measures 
should be only a last resort meant to counter threats which cannot 
be sensibly avoided or otherwise prevented. 

Facing up to the challenge of the assassin, however, involves 
recognizing that inevitably, some dangers cannot be avoided. This 
isujsteawpart of life at the top. If, for example, a political leader 
is to do his job effectively, he must be able to interrelate with the 
public. It is for this reason that candidates continue to risk their 
lives in crowded hotels and shopping malls. Politicians know only 
too well the price of losing contact with those who can vote them 
into or out of office. Jimmy Carter’s Rose Garden campaign, his 
unwillingness to venture out into the country until too late, probably 
cost him as much support as his handling of the Iranian hostage crisis. 
Politicians, like entertainers, must be seen and heard to be believed, 
and believed in, by their public; they have to take the show on the 
road. A convenient balance has to be struck between the requirements 
of those responsible for security (who would obviously opt, given 
the choice, for a total cocooning of their charge), and the other 
extreme of complete liberty of movement and action for the protected 
figure. 

The challenge has first to be identified, evaluated and measured 
before it can be realistically and usefully faced. The assessment of 
the risk is the indispensable first step that must be taken before any 
countermeasures can be envisaged, materialized, or applied. Protection 
against the threat of assassination cannot be bought off the rack; 
to be of real utility it has to be custom-designed. What is suitable 
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protection for one situation may be quite inappropriate and useless 
in another. 

The provision of personal protection of the kind that has at least 
some real prospect of thwarting the assassin is nowadays a highly 
technical matter. This is not a trade for enthusiastic amateurs employed 
on a part-time basis. The task of protecting dignitaries can no longer 
be left in the hands of faithful but untrained retainers. For the most 
part, the provision of protective services is thought of in terms of 
the creation and deployment of a mobile, human screen against a 
violent attack at short, medium, and long range upon the person 
of the target figure. The training, organization, and deployment of 
the protective force is geared almost exclusively to that end. The 
complexities of efficiently providing for the contingencies above are 
very demanding in terms of manpower and its management. 

Only very rarely is the task satisfactorily accomplished, anywhere 
in the world, outside of the public sector. It is really only there 
that the necessary resources are to be found. Clearly, the job calls 
for a long-term commitment. This in turn presupposes a stable, well- 
funded parent organization capable of offering career opportunities 
for those who serve in it and capable of providing a framework 
within which skills can be developed, nurtured, and displayed. The 
provision of protective services requires not only special skills, but 
also a high degree of trustworthiness and dedication. The selection 
of personnel, their training and supervision, as well as their constant 
monitoring tor signs of strain or disaffection is a complex but vital 
task for any large organization. Management itself is a very specialized 
function in this field of endeavor. 

Personal security begins and ends with the human agent. Whether 
the assassin’s blow comes trom within or without, whatever the 
weapon with which it is delivered, it will ultimately fall to some 
human agent to deflect it from its intended target, if it is to be 
deflected at all. If that agent is unalert, poorly trained, unmotivated, 
disloyal, or just plain inefficient, the whole elaborate process of 
protection counts for naught. Bodyguards are not unthinking auto- 
matons. To be effective, they must pit their wits as well as their 
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skill and physical prowess against the assassin, whose advantages of 
surprise and initiative so often give him the edge. 

A protective service cannot be created overnight. It is an expensive, 
long-term commitment. But it may well be less costly in the long 
run than the consequences of the death of the individual for whose 
preservation it is intended. Cutting costs in the matter of personal 
protection is invariably a false economy,’ but it is well to grasp the 
full extent of the commitment from the outset in order to appreciate 
whether the costs can be realistically borne. This is an important, 
and frequently overlooked, part of facing the assassin’s challenge. 

Realistically, the kind of in-depth, long-term protection discussed 
above can be made available only to a comparatively small number 
of those to whom assassination poses a real threat. The rest, as we 
have seen, simply cannot afford to place themselves and their personal 
security in the hands of others; they do not have the material resources 
to do so. For these, then, facing the assassin’s challenge means relying 
on a measure of self-help. Personal security is a do-it-yourself measure 
assumed for the most part unwillingly and often in ignorance of what 
is entailed. 

The principles of the task, the rules governing what is involved, 
will be the same whoever is entrusted with the task of providing 
protection against the assassin. The same basic steps will have to 
be followed. The analysis and appraisal of personal attitudes towards 
the problem will have to be undertaken. The problem of assassination, 
in the particular case, will have to be assessed and evaluated and 
the nature and dimensions of the risk determined. The principles of 
avoidance, prevention, and protection, will have to be translated into 
practical terms and integrated into a custom-made system directed 
at thwarting the dangers posed by potential assassins. This is the 
same familiar ground over which we have just passed. The principal 
difference, however, is that, with such degree of professional assistance 
as he is able to afford and acquire, the target figure is left to do 
the job on his own. 

This is a large, and mainly unwelcome, responsibility. For most 
of those who find themselves in this position, it comes down to learning 
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how to walk softly and carry a big stick. How far such figures go 
depends to a large extent on how well they apply themselves and 
their talents to the job. Those important enough to be rated as targets 
for the assassin will already have jobs that make substantial demands 
upon their time, talents, energies, and attentions. Looking out for 
the assassin is a distraction from the real business of living and often 
one that is frighteningly unfamiliar. Most of those placed in such 
a predicament have a feeling of helplessness, of not knowing even 
how to begin coping with the problem. 

In our present-day, violent world this situation is much more 
common than may be supposed at first sight, especially in areas like 
Northern Ireland and the Lebanon where political violence has become 
endemic and reaches down to lower strata of society. Under such 
conditions, even minor public officials and persons prominent within 
their own, small communities become targets of the assassin. This 
is a strange, unaccustomed, bewildering burden to have to face. The 
amount of personal protection that can be afforded them by the public 
authorities is strictly limited. For a majority, the job tends to go 
by default. It is simply too large a task to tackle unaided. Avoidance 
is generally impracticable; they cannot simply leave and take up life 
elsewhere. Prevention, at best, is a varying of routines, a change 
of lifestyle, the keeping of a low profile. Real protection is out of 
the question. The small-time assassination target just has to hope 
that he is not near the top of anyone’s list. There is a good deal 
of trusting to luck. Potential victims of this class are mostly driving 
uninsured. 

The assassin does present a very real challenge to such persons, 
as anyone living in Belfast, or Beirut, or a Vietnamese hamlet 
threatened by the menace of the Vietcong would testify. Assassination 
alters the patterns of community living. Trust is eroded and collective 
paranoia reigns. But the “‘little man” rarely has the resources for 
prevention or protection, even if he knew how to employ them and, 
for most, avoidance is a day to day thing. Such target figures have 
no program for thwarting the assassin. Whatever they do in this 
regard is haphazard and spur of the moment. This is hardly facing 
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up sensibly to the assassin’s challenge. Rather, it is looking the other 
way in the hope that it will never materialize. It is as well to make 
clear that this is a majority response, even at the higher levels. In 
some ways it represents a bowing to the inevitable. Why worry 
overmuch about that which seems to have no practical solution? Better 
to face the threat with whatever is then available, if and when it 
should materialize. Why waste precious resources on something that 
might never occur? Where such a conscious decision is taken after 
a careful appraisal of the balance of risks, it may well be justified. 
After all, the shadow of assassination may extend long upon the 
landscape before it darkens and the material presence of the assassin 
makes itself felt. Do preliminary precautions help to ward off the 
assassin at all? 

Perhaps the most discouraging fact for those wishing to make an 
objective appraisal of whether or not it is worthwhile devoting scarce, 
precious resources to security, is the impossibility of determining how 
many lives have been saved by taking protective measures. Who knows 
what plans the assassin may have had, whether they were feasible, 
what turned him from the path, what would have happened had 
he pursued his objective? Happy indeed is the principal whose 
bodyguard has never been put to the test! Yet how frustrating for 
the bodyguard never to have the satisfaction of knowing whether 
his diligence and skills have warded off the threat or whether 
assassination was never intended in the first place. So we continue 
to ask: Are these security precautions effective and worthwhile? Do 
they provide real value for the money that is expended? Most important 
of all: Are they really necessary? The answers can never be provided 
in any particular case unless the acid test comes. Ideally, the measure 
of the precautions taken should be proportionate to the extent of 
the threat. But how is the threat to be reliably measured while it 
remains in concealed, inchoate form? For most, the form taken by 
these exercises is almost always impressionistic; it is difficult to see 
how it can be otherwise. Personal security becomes a spur of the 
moment affair, a reactive response to the perceived pressures of the 
time and place. If the potential victim feels safe in his environment, 
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he will probably pay little attention to the need for measures that 
might enhance his safety; indeed, he may not recognize that any 
such measures are necessary or desirable. A change in the environment, 
a direct threat, the news of the assassination of a contemporary, may 
awaken the need to do something about the problem. Some target 
figures are assassination-conscious while others are not. Such a state 
of mind is not always, or even often, directly related to the dimensions 
or immediacy of the risk. How, and how effectively, potential 
assassination victims react to the menace that hangs over their lives 
is usually less of a personal matter than one of the impact some 
concerned others can make upon them and their thinking. The 
individual has a great deal of inertia to overcome before he can be 
persuaded to face whatever challenge assassination presents in his 
case. He can rarcly overcome the inertia alone and unaided. 

An interesting illustration of alternative approaches to the problem 
of facing up to the challenges of assassination is afforded by considering 
the position of a leader of a political opposition banished from his 
homeland by an authoritarian regime. Such figures, in exile, are 
extremely vulnerable, as so many find to their cost. Their protection 
can rarely be safely confided to those who have offered them asylum. 
Such exiles must look after themselves as best they can. The spectrum 
of responses to the resultant security problems is as wide and varied 
as the composition of this very special class of political exiles. There 
are great differences among their personal histories and circumstances. 
Some have been ejected by force after a bitter, protracted struggle. 
Some remain highly militant and are scheming to return in triumph 
almost from the moment of their ejection (BenBella; Tshombe; 
Nkomo). Many are active in opposition even from afar and constitute 
a running sore for the governments that have sent them into exile. 
At the other end of the scale are those who are grateful for the 
respite exile has afforded them and are far from anxious to reenter 
the fray (the Kabaka of Uganda). Given the choice, these might elect 
to withdraw altogether from the contest, leaving the field, uncon- 
ditionally, to the victors. Unless their previous careers have contained 
something utterly unforgivable (Shah Reza Pahlavi) they might 
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reasonably hope to live out their days comfortably enough in 
comparative obscurity in a foreign land. Others still, while careful 
not to abuse the hospitality of those who have granted them asylum, 
continue to nurse aspirations to return peaceably to their native lands 
(Paz Estensoro) and remain in token opposition to those who have 
dispossessed them (Hernan Siles). 

All of these categories, with their different nuances and rich shades 
of distinction, stand in greater or lesser peril of assasination as a 
price of their political stance. What determines the extent of that 
peril is, mainly, the character, power, and intentions of the government 
of their own country that has sent them into exile. Some governments, 
notwithstanding that they have seized power, will tolerate a great 
deal of opposition both within the country and abroad; many Bolivian 
governments have had this character. Others, more sensitive, less 
principled, more brutal will tolerate none that they can effectively 
extinguish (Nazi Germany is the archetype). Against such as these, 
even token obeisance may not be sufficient to appease the need for 
certainty. Fear of opposition, of a return to power, a turning of 
the tables, of the hunted becoming the hunter, is sufficient to send 
out the assassins to make sure that the voice of opposition is forever 
stilled. One opposition leader killed in exile may, it is theorized, 
effectively silence all the others. It is a theory that has attracted 
governments as diverse as those of Muammar cl Quathafi of Libya 
and Park Chung-hee of South Korea. This is the essence of terrorism. 
It is, as the case of Leon Trotsky clearly shows, a mighty argument 
with which to contend. 

Here we inquire: How do such key target figures face up to the 
assassin’s challenge? Almost every conceivable pattern of reaction 
and response is observable. There is no shortage of illuminating case 
studies in this absorbing area. A number of general points are worth 
making at the outset. Many of these leaders in exile will have been 
powerful, controversial figures in their own countries. A reversal 
of fortune may be very hard to accept and however abrupt and 
unpleasant, cannot be expected to change altogether their personalities 
and styles. Translation into an unfamiliar environment, with a drastic 
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change of status, is often traumatic, and this alone calls for difficult 
enough adjustments. From being, perhaps, an all-powerful head of 
state (Somoza), with every possible resource to call upon for the 
purpose of personal security, the exile is reduced to a supplicant 
in a strange country, where his freedom and resources are curtailed 
by law and the whims of its rulers. The exile will usually have no 
official status (unless he is recognized as a member of a government 
in exile), and his behavior as an alien will be strictly regulated and 
carefully watched. If he was already in opposition when banished, 
his financial condition may be precarious. Even the wealthiest may 
find it difficult to put together and employ an effective, comprehensive 
protective force; the Shah of Iran had to exchange SAVAK for 
Wackenhut on leaving his own country for exile overseas and then 
had. on moving on, even to give up that small comfort. In some 
countries, the United Kingdom for example, it may not be possible 
to employ armed bodyguards at all. The degree of personal protection 
a host country is able to give or permit may be very slight, scarcely 
cosmetic, and the price that it exacts for special concessions mav 
be exorbitant. Even those who, during their period of power, provided 
against such contingencies may find the costs a considerable strain. 
An ostentatious life-style in exile can be a security hazard. Perhaps © 
the biggest change for those accustomed to the trappings of power 
is in having to do for oneself what one had relied upon others to 
do. In the security field, this can be quite bewildering. The political 
exile can, at the most, expect to take but a handful of faithful retainers 
with him into the land of his asylum. Over these, he may have little 
personal choice. They may not be among the best fitted or the most 
inclined to assure his continuing personal safety. Thus, whatever 
personal security the exile may have been accustomed to in the past, 
it is certain that he will find matters very different in exile. The 
adjustment, for those with high expectations and commensurate 
security needs. can be very painful in every sense of the word. 

Some of the individual responses to the challenge are worth a close, 
comparative examination. Peru and Chile are neighbors and have 
at times been bitter enemies. Ethnically and culturally, the contiguity 
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of these two Latin American countries belies the deep differences 
in their peoples, their politics, their approach to life. Their common 
heritage and traditions are less obvious than the influences that have 
produced, and continue to produce, the divergences. Both Peru and 
Chile have experienced political violence in recent times and both 
countries have suffered an overthrow of established constitutional 
order. Neither country can be said to have achieved a complete, 
stable, national reconciliation. 

Opposition, in such trying conditions, can be a dangerous under- 
taking. Yet both countries have strong political traditions, with a 
history of outspoken opposition even in troubled times. In a world 
only too ready to take sides and exploit political divisions, especially 
in a simplistic Right against Left sense, opposition from the shelter 
of a foreign land is seldom tolerated. Both Chile and Peru, particularly 
the former, have had their share of detractors in foreign parts, ever 
ready to seize upon some circumstances that would lend weight to 
charges of abuse of human rights and other sensitive issues that, in 
today’s world, cause embarrassment to even the strongest of nations. 

Both countries have had serious economic problems with which 
to contend in recent years, problems which lie at the root of revolution 
and which still remain, basically, without solution. While an under- 
standable current of nationalistic pride would prevent most Chileans 
and Peruvians from characterizing their respective countries as 
underdeveloped, paises en vas de desarrollo is the preferred term, in 
an economic sense both are very much a part of the Third World. 

Third World countries they may be, but the ruling classes of Chile 
and Peru are cultured representatives of a freedom-loving tradition, 
with an inherent respect for the rule of law that has never quite 
matched the objective realities of their history. By Latin American 
standards, however, both countries have avoided the excesses that 
have plagued some of their neighbors, and neither has a tradition 
of political spite that makes for a mindless cycle of repression and 
viciousness for viciousness’ sake. Indeed, until 1973 Chile had prided 
itself on being the “England of the South Pacific,”’ with a tradition 
of democracy, give and take in politics, and a relatively nonviolent 
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attitude towards dissent, political power, and its transference. Peru, 
while having a more revolutionary tradition, has had little socio- 
political violence compared with Colombia to the north, Brazil to 
the east, or Argentina to the south. In both countries there existed 
a certain gentlemanly spirit of live and let live, the exceptions to 
which were, though shocking, in the main, understandable. These 
traditions persisted, in the case of Chile, until comparatively recent 
times. The change and the reasons for it are noteworthy. 

In October 1968, after some minor rumblings of the kind to which 
Peru was not unaccustomed, the constitutional regime of President 
Fernando Belaunde Terry was overthrown by the Peruvian armed 
forces under General Juan Velasco Alvarado in a virtually bloodless 
coup. President Belaunde was not ill-treated in any way, but was 
forced into immediate exile in the United States. It is worth remarking 
that his regime had generally lost favor throughout the country and, 
while not actively hated, no longer commanded general respect or 
support. Belaunde had been in power for four years of a six-year 
term and, despite the fact that he retained much of his visionary 
charisma, his real achievements were pathetically few. The assumption 
of power by the armed forces was not, therefore, generally unpopular, 
and, by its resolute approach to what was known as the problem 
of La Brea y Parinas, essentially an oil field dispute with a U.S. company, 
the new government quickly gained a healthy measure of support 
among all classes of the Peruvian people. It consolidated this further 
by incorporating into its revolution many former opponents, not only 
of the old regime, but of the armed forces themselves. 

The revolution, all in all, was moderately left of center and fairly 
in tune with the times in spirit and deed. It is sad to say, after so 
auspicious a beginning, that the rest was downhill all the way, but 
that is of marginal interest to what is detailed here. The courtly 
Belaunde, to whom the term gentleman would be most fittingly applied, 
went quietly into exile in the United States where he lived, unos- 
tentatiously, in a modest suburban home in Bethesda, Maryland, 
entering once more the academic life to which he is by nature inclined. 
Belaunde, from a distinguished Peruvian political family, had made 
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no personal enemies among the Peruvian armed forces, which had 
no deep-seated, institutional antagonism towards him or his party 
as had, for example, been entertained against the APRA party of 
Haya de la Torre. In exile, Belaunde remained low-key, attentive 
to affairs and developments in his own country, and in touch with 
the opposition to the military government, but caretul not to embarrass 
it or his country in the international arena. As a result, Belaunde, 
a leader in opposition, returned to his country twelve years after 
his ouster to lead his party to victory in free elections, becoming 
once more the constitutional president of his small but fiercely proud 
nation. He came back peacetully to a country still in turmoil, but 
one which, unlike Peron’s Argentina, was not strife-torn for his return. 
Altogether, perhaps a unique achievement, which reflects great credit 
on Fernando Belaunde Terry, his faithful supporters, the Peruvian 
Armed Forces, and the Peruvian nation as a whole. Whatever the 
future may hold for Peru, its president and its institutions, that 
achievement ought not to go unreiarked. 

For, sadly, during the latter part of this asylum in the United States, 
President Belaunde had a fairly close neighbor in Bethesda, [Don 
Orlando Letelier del Solar, to whom even his enemies would hardly 
have grudged the description Chilean gentleman, former ambassador 
ot his country to the United States and former minister of detense 
in the final days of Chile’s last elected regime. How different was 
his fate from that of his distinguished Peruvian neighbor in that quiet 
Maryland suburb of Washington, D.C., a suburb that 1s, incongruously, 
no stranger to assassination.® 

That Belaunde was restored to the presidency of his country atter 
a long exile in which he had been safe trom any attempt to terminate 
his future prospects, while Letelier was cut off in his prime on the 
streets of Washington, D.C., by foreign assassins, is part of history. 
Why this should have been so is a complex tale of two nations, 
two different ethics, two different men who approached their lives 
in exile differently, and two men who chose to face the assassin’s 
challenge in different ways. The wider story, while influential in 
molding the present analysis, is better told elsewhere. Here, only 
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its salient features, so far as they have a bearing on the present theme, 
need to be picked out. Neither man took any particularly rigorous 
security precautions against assassination. Their homes carried no more 
security than what might have been expected of any D.C. suburbanite 
of their class and standing and, perhaps, less than some of the 
extravagances indulged in by the native-born. Yet, Washington, D.C., 
has an assassination record no less impressive than Lima or Santiago 
de Chile. But there, perhaps, the comparison between the two men 
ends. 

Letelier had, along with many of his compatriots, been severely 
abused by those who replaced him in power, having been subjected 
to a long and debilitating captivity (from which he might well have 
died) before being allowed to proceed into exile. If he was not 
intimidated by the exercise (which he was not), it was predictable 
that he would be radicalized by it. Chile’s revolution was a bitter 
and bloody one, and Letelier emerged from captivity with the marks 
of his experience indelibly upon him. His opposition in exile was 
active, strident, forceful, and certain to call down reprisals from those 
at whom it was directed. 

The Pinochet regime had a big psychological problem to overcome, 
at home and abroad, the product of its patent illegality and the flouting 
of strong Chilean civil and military traditions. The intervention of 
the Chilean armed forces may have been justified in the deteriorating 
conditions of the times, but the manner of that intervention seemed 
to many strangely unChilean. The way the new regime sought to 
overcome its psychological disadvantages was not by a policy of 
conciliation, capitalizing on the relief many Chileans felt at the collapse 
of the Marxist experiment of Salvador Allende, but by bombast and 
strong-arm tactics that were excessive, and, in the main, unnecessary. 

Letelier knew himself to be a priority target for assassination and 
that the course of conduct he had chosen to adopt could only hasten 
the day ot reckoning. How did he face up to the challenge? Were 
his responses appropriate to the nature and dimensions of the threat 
with which he was confronted? 

Obviously, judged by the results to which history attends, Letelier’s 
responses were ill-attuned to the demands of the situation and 
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ineffective. But this short, unkind judgment must be tempered with 
a healthy dose of realism. What could have been done, what ought 
to have been done? How might a professional security adviser have 
counselled Letelier? He would have been hard put to have pursued 
a sensible and effective policy of avoidance. Where could he have 
gone to have avoided the menace? Short of changing his identity, 
along the lines, perhaps, of the Federal Witness program (and a good 
deal more efficiently), or otherwise engineering his own disappear- 
ance, avoidance was hardly practical, for the Pinochet government 
had instituted a systematic campaign to hunt down its “‘enemies”’ 
wherever they were to be found, and Letelicr was close to the top 
of the Enemies’ List. He could have been quickly liquidated in any 
Latin American country, and Europe, as Leighton’s experience shows, 
was hardly much safer. Moreover, such avoidance would have been 
a rejection of a tenet of faith and would have converted a recognized 
opposition leader, in whom a good deal of hope and faith was centered, 
into a hunted fugitive on a par with the worst kind of criminal. 
It is not surprising that Letelier rejected this option, if he ever 
considered it. 

But what of prevention or protection? Letelier might, sensibly, 
have elected to walk softly (which he clearly did not), but did he 
have a big stick? The answer is, of course, that he did not; its absence 
must have been painfully apparent to him. Letelier simply did not 
have the material means for an effective system of self-defense. He 
was barely getting by in a much reduced life-style for his station. 
He was utterly lacking in an intelligence network that might have 
apprised him of the gathering menace about him. Whatever warnings 
he had, and these could hardly have been very specific, he seems 
to have shrugged off resignedly. At least, they show little evidence 
of having made any impact on his attitudes or life-style. Unlike, 
to take as an example of an active, vociferous leader in opposition, 
Stefan Bandera, he had no constant, trained bodyguards who, by 
their evident presence, might have served, like good watchdogs, as 
deterrents to all but the most determined and sophisticated. 
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Letelier was not ignorant of the peril in which he stood, for he 
had ample evidence of the Pinochet government’s campaign to silence 
dissidents abroad and even more immediate indications of the hatred 
felt towards him on a personal level. But he may well have misjudged 
the true menace of the environment. Letelier the Diplomat probably 
felt quite unwarrantedly safe in Washington, D.C. He may well have 
reasoned, quite erroneously in the event, that the Chilean government 
would never risk the affront to United States public opinion that 
an attempt on his life in the nation’s capital would generate. He 
may also have felt safe temporarily in the belief that a move against 
his person would, for Chile, have been most inopportune at a time 
when U.S.-Chilean relations were delicately poised, with a promise 
of marked improvement in Chile’s favor in the not too distant future. 
Whatever the case, he was fatally wrong. 

Perhaps the most regrettable neglect lies in the area of protection, 
those small but vital measures of precaution that just might have 
tipped the scales against the malefactors. Given that Letelier could 
not afford to entrust his security to others and that a proper protective 
detail was consequently out of the question, it might have been thought 
that he would have felt it incumbent upon him to assume the 
responsibility for his own safety. For a man in Letelier’s position 
this is not a responsibility lightly undertaken, for it requires not only 
the acquisition and employment of (for most) unfamiliar skills and 
a definite assumption of a considerable additional burden, but also 
a change of attitude, an overcoming of what has been referred to 
as the inertia factor. Letelier’s inability or unwillingness to do this 
probably cost him his life. Something much more by way of personal 
protection than strapping on a sidearm or a simple varying of routines 
was called for in this case. A certain degree of professional caution 
had to be assumed and certain well-recognized procedures adopted 
to meet the threat. One of these, the routine vehicle search and check, 
if conscientiously carried out, would probably have saved Letelier’s 
life, for the explosive device actually used would have been easily 
detected and the local police would quickly have disarmed it. Diligent 
investigation on the lines that cracked the Hurok case in New York 
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City may even have led the trail to the authors or, at least, have 
put them on notice. A single, well-trained bodyguard would have 
made such a search, and his presence would have made the operation 
during which it was mounted and armed a much more hazardous 
undertaking. The surveillance of the Letelier home and habits, so 
necessary to the assassination team, would have been apparent to 
one trained to be on the lookout for these things. 

Letelier was not so trained nor, preoccupied with so many other 
matters, did he see the need to develop these skills. He accordingly 
did not supplement this weakness in his defenses. Perhaps it was 
fatalism, overconfidence, a certain weariness, or an error of judgment 
that produced this neglect. 

Whatever the case, the challenge of the assassin was not conscien- 
tiously faced, and the consequences were tragic. It is by no means 
clear that this was a wholly preventable assassination, but it could 
have been made a great deal more difficult for those who perpetrated 
it. Had their attempt failed or been prevented it is possible that the 
resultant publicity would have deterred them from making another 
attempt in the immediate future. 

The factors contributing to Letelier’s death, and the lessons in this 
case are quite plain. Perhaps the most important is that a prominent 
leader in exile cannot sensibly be expected to look after his own 
satety and be left to face the challenge of the assassin alone. If he 
is important enough—as Letelier certainly was—he deserves the 
protection he can be given by those whose interests he serves and 
on whose behalf he assumes the risks that make such precautions 
necessary. 

Yet another assassination which took place in the ordinarily tranquil 
neighborhood of Bethesda is deserving of examination here. The year 
1980 will long be remembered by the United States for the inglorious 
conflict with Iran over the fate of U.S. citizens seized by putative 
agents of Iran’s confused government and held in the United States 
Embassy in Teheran. It is a year Americans would like to forget, 
with its weak, vacillating government, soaring inflation led by the 
price of gasoline, election-year politics and, towering over all, the 
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Iranian crisis. In retrospect, many Iranians would probably like to 
torget that year as well, tor many of those who sowed the wind 
were soon to be swept away forever, by the storm. 

One who will never have the opportunity is Ali Akbar Tabatabai, 
a Bethesda resident and unofficial leader in the United States of the 
anu-Khomeini movement at a time when such an office was far from 
being a sinecure or a profitable enterprise. Tabatabai, aged forty- 
nine, president of the recently created Iranian Freedom Foundation, 
was, like his neighbor Belaunde, an architect by training, and had 
been Press Secretary of the Iranian Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
under the Shah. After the tall of the Shah, Tabatabai remained in 
the United States, eventually organizing opposition to the Khomeini 
regime in association with the Shah’s last Prime Minister, Shapour 
Bakhtiar. 

Coincidentally, an attempt was made on Bakhtiar’s life in his 
apartment in Paris just four days betore the assassination of Tabatabai 
at his home in Bethesda. Tabatabai was at his house with a nephew 
and a triend on July 22, 1980, when, about noon, he answered the 
door to a supposed mailman, who shot him three times in the abdomen 
with a 9mm handgun. He died of his wounds shortly after the attack. 
At the time of the assault, Tabatabai had been in the course of planning 
what was to have been the largest rally to date of anti-Khomeini 
supporters. He had become increasingly vocal in his opposition to 
the new Iranian regime and was well awarc, and somewhat concerned, 
at the risks he was incurring as a result ot his recent political stance. 
His presumed assassin was quickly identified as an American black 
with some religious affiliations and ties to Iran, David Belfield, who 
was quickly spirited out of the country. His accomplices, two other 
blacks. a mailman (whose jeep was used in the crime) and a self- 
emploved carpenter, were arrested. The apparent intellectual author, 
an Iranian, was not. It should be recalled that an extremely tense 
and contused situation prevailed in the country at the time of this 
assassination, and the U.S. authorities were anxious not to give any 
provocation to the Iranians that might have led to reprisals against 
the ULS. hostages then being held under very uncertain conditions 
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in Iran. These considerations undoubtedly influenced the handling 
of this assassination and the investigations into its circumstances. What 
is clear is that the assassination was very professionally planned and 
carried out, and that it sent a message of fear through the anti- 
Khomeini forces throughout the United States. 

Here, we are concerned once more with the problem of facing 
up to the assassin’s challenge. In this case, it was a very real and 
present danger, compounded by the strange breakdown of international 
order following the collapse of the old Iranian regime and uncertainties 
about what would replace it. The ambivalence of the Carter admin- 
istration and the psychological paralysis that followed the disastrous 
attempt at rescuing the hostages by military means made life in the 
United States uncertain for all who had been prominently associated 
with Iran’s former ruler. An assassination attempt on the Shah’s sister 
in Paris at the end of 1979 had resulted in the death of Prince Chafik, 
the Shah’s nephew, and the virulent Iranian prosecutor Khalkali had 
called for the assassination of prominent opponents of the new regime 
everywhere, darkly hinting that assassination would be carried to 
the very doors of the White House. This cannot, in the overheated 
atmosphere of the times, have been considered an idle threat, and 
the indecision in moving strongly against the Iranian community in 
the U.S. must have encouraged many to believe they might act with 
impunity. 

Tabatabai was thus well aware of the risk he was running and 
of the special dangers Washington, D.C., held for him and others 
associated with his small and as yet relatively unorganized dissident 
movement. His home seems to have had no more than minimal security 
arrangements, a burglar alarm system common to most of the houses 
in the area. After the assassination, one of the occupants broke out 
of the house through a glass basement window, so it may be presumed 
that it would hardly have been difficult to break into the house by 
that route. Tabatabai ordinarily lived alone in the house and obviously 
enjoyed no personal protection from trained bodyguards. Despite the 
concerns he had recently voiced to friends and strangers about the 
dangers threatening his life, he had neither requested nor received 
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any special law enforcement protection or advice, and it is doubtful 
if he would have been accorded such protection even had he requested 
it. He was clearly a neophyte in the matter of protecting himself 
and his opening the front door, himself, to so supposedly familiar 
a person as the mailman (a common and often fatal mistake under 
circumstances such as these), is indicative of the fact that the recent 
change in his status had not been accompanied by a greater security 
consciousness. 

Tabatabai seems to have sensed the growing danger about him 
but remained apathetic, or perhaps simply confused by the unfamil- 
iarity of the situation. He, too, paid the price. Here again we see 
an opposition leader facing a real threat, but with no organization 
to which he could turn for assistance in his hour of need. This is, 
as we have seen, not a challenge that can be easily and confidently 
faced alone. 

For many, like Letelier and Tabatabai, the necessity for facing 
the assassin’s challenge comes fairly late in life as an unfamiliar 
problem. It comes to some, too, when they are least able to find 
the wherewithal to meet it. The burdens of high office usually carry 
the perquisite of highly professional security. Such security is often 
abruptly discontinued after the office is vacated. But the need for 
personal protection does not always go away when an official is 
released from his duties; it may, indeed, present itself in a more 
acute or persistent form once the entitlement of official protection 
is withdrawn. 

For example, Henry Kissinger, the little-known, Middle-European 
professor at a distinguished American university, had no need to 
concern himselt, other than academically, with questions of assassi- 
nation. Once he became a public figure, confidant of world leaders, 
and a mover and shaker in his own right, his personal security became 
an issue of considerable concern that he wisely confided to expert 
hands. Those concerns continued after he left government; only the 
responsibilities for addressing them and footing the bill changed. Like 
so many others in a similar position, Dr. Kissinger has found that 
the price of acquiring fame and influence includes the price of paying 
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for a respectable level of personal security and that the menace of 
assassination, once it has loomed into view, never quite recedes again. 

Those who remain in the public eye would do well to assume 
that by so doing, they also remain in the assassin’s sights. Some kinds 
of unanticipated elevation to prominence bring very special problems 
in this regard. The threat of assassination is something wholly alien 
to the life formerly enjoyed. It is hard, at first, to take its ugly 
emergence seriously, despite the commonsense evidence. This makes 
the challenge doubly hard to meet when it presents itself suddenly, 
in an acute form. 

The Archbishop of Cracow had little cause to concern himself, 
in a personal sense, with assassination, even after his elevation to 
Cardinal. His role and circumstances within the Polish Church may 
have become controversial as the years went by, his defense of liberties 
in his native land may well have Jed him into serious conflict with 
the secular authorities, but it is unlikely, had he remained in Poland, 
that he would ever have been challenged with the threat of assas- 
sination. Once elected Pope, however, Karol Wojtyla became a target, 
on both a personal and an institutional level. This sudden transition 
with its attendant responsibilities was hard to adjust to and, perhaps, 
harder still for a man of faith and conviction to accept. Pope John 
Paul II is a decisive, strongminded man, difficult to sway. In this 
transitory period of his papacy, it is clear that his views overrode 
the wiser counsels of his professional security advisers. 

Some never accept the transition to target figure and its conse- 
quences, and some simply never have time to do so before an attempt 
on their life is made. Those who have grown up with protection 
all about them do not generally have to make these awkward 
adjustments. Many of those in political opposition stand, as it were, 
on the threshold of power. They may not yet have enjoyed the benefits 
of office and the protection it confers. Conversely, never having had 
it, they do not miss it when they fall from power, but their need 
is no less just the same and the problems of transition to target figure 
in a moment of weakness can be just as acute. Facing the assassin’s 
challenge, then, is particularly trying for those unaccustomed to being 
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challenged in this way. They simply see no reason to respond or 
are uncertain what the proper response should be. This underscores, 
once more, the fact that this is not a challenge to be faced without 
the proper professional assistance. 

We may usetully conclude the present chapter by looking at a 
success story in terms of facing the challenge of the assassin and 
living up to the demands imposed by it. The State of Israel came 
into being thirty-five years ago, born out of a bitterness and strife 
that have grown and intensified rather than abated with the passing 
of the years. The birth of this tiny nation, representing for its people 
the fulfillment of a holy promise in which they devoutly believed 
through centuries of tribulation and dispersion, was purchased at the 
price of the casting out of another people from its native soil into 
a pain and suffering that, equally, seems to have no end. The Holy 
Land, disputed for milennia, continues to engender unholy war 
between rival claimants unable to concede each other’s rights to 
nationhood and the territory on which to enjoy it. All the goodwill 
in the world could not have made two lands out of this small, coveted, 
single sliver. 

In such a climate, terrorism has flourished on both sides from the 
tirst moment, and the sword, figuratively speaking, has proved 
mightier than the pen. The unhappy victims of this religious, ethnic, 
ideological struggle have been legion and, slowly but surely, Israel 
has tenaciously exploited every advantage at home and abroad to 
consolidate its precarious right to exist. Yet, in this never-ending 
war, in which the tactics of terror on both sides have played so 
prominent a part, the assassination of the top leadership has played 
virtually no role. When it is considered that assassination is endemic 
in the Middle East (Jewish terrorists assassinated Lord Moyne and 
Count Bernadotte), and has a long and almost institutionalized part 
in the development of Islamic history, it is striking that, in the course 
of this long struggle, no Israeli leader has been assassinated or been 
the subject of an attempt. 

It cannot be said that the structure and character of Israeli 
government and leadership are such as to inhibit assassination, nor 
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that opportunities, motivation or wherewithal have been lacking. Could 
not a nation that put a price on the head of Nasser have put at 
least a commensurate sum on that of Begin, Shamir, or Sharon? Who 
outside of the State of Israel other than a few coreligionists, perhaps, 
would have shed many tears over the deaths of men whose careers 
were built on acts of terrorism? Certainly not those with memories 
of the King David Hotel. But it has not happened, and it cannot 
be presumed that the possibilities have been considered and cooler 
heads have prevailed. 

Although even Israeli ambassadors have been targeted in the long 
war of attrition between Arab and Jew, although Arabs have 
assassinated a long list of Arab leaders the length and breadth of 
Islam, the principal Israeli leaders, some of them men (and a woman) 
of unique and irreplaceable qualities, have not been the assassination 
targets of their enemies. It is important to inquire into the reasons 
for this. 

It would be naive to suppose that goodwill, scruples, or moral 
considerations enter into this de facto immunity. The Israelis wisely 
entertain no such sentimental illusions. They have a much more 
practical and sensible approach to the matter. In the first place, Israelis 
take security very seriously at all levels. They know that their very 
existence as a people depends upon it. God may have made a promise, 
but it is required of man that he play his part in bringing about 
its fulfillment. The Israeli preventive intelligence system is superb 
and has improved a thousandfold over the years. Israeli leaders have 
cooperated sensibly in measures designed to keep them safe; they 
understand well their responsibilities to themselves and to their people. 
They have mastered the measurement of mood and its impact upon 
risk. Their understanding of the psychology of terrorism generally 
and assassination in particular has been profound. They have managed 
to create an atmosphere in which reprisals are understood, rarely 
stated, and never flaunted. Perhaps most important of all is the 
understanding they have achieved with their enemies, even the most 
rabid. Yasir Arafat and Muammar el Quathafi, who know well how 
the game is played, have more to fear from their friends than their 
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Israeli foes. The great Duke of Wellington, who understood well 
how things were done between well-matched adversaries, would have 
mightily approved. 
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“At dinner, the news came that Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian-Hungarian throne, 
and his wife, Sophie, had been slain by an assassin. Their host, Lord Maney, said, ‘Nasty 
business, shooting women, what? But no one is going to war over some little Balkan Country.’ 
And the conversation moved on to cricket. Later in bed, Kate said, ‘Do you think there’s 
going to be a war, David?’ “Over some minor archduke being assassinated? No.’”’ 

—Sidney Sheldon! 


7. CONCLUSION 


Writing a book about assassination is a calculated risk. Before these 
words find their way into print, they are almost certain to have 
been overtaken by events. Assassinations will have occurred some- 
where in the world, perhaps even in our own small corner of it, 
that will have an important bearing on what has been said. Even 
among the living mentioned by. name as such, may be those who 
will have passed into history as victims of the assassins. This is a 
risk that must be taken; one cannot expect a moratorium on these 
events while the writer engages in his tedious analysis and speculations. 
All that the writer can prudently hope is that the substantive content 
of his book may not be too grossly disproved by what happens, 
meanwhile, in the real world. For that must be the ultimate test 
of the validity of his work and of its worth to the reader. 

It would, writing about this subject, have been easy to dodge some 
of the more difficult questions in the hope of avoiding possible errors. 
To have done so, however, would not only have been unworthy; 
it would have been futile. For what is aimed at here is simply a 
better understanding of this difficult, many-faceted subject. Such an 
exercise fortunately does not depend upon being right or wrong in 
the eyes of history. We are not seeking to understand a complete, 
fully developed phenomenon. As the pages of history continue to 
turn, new victims will appear and disappear, new assassins will emerge 
to claim their lives. It has ever been thus, and there is nothing in 
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this to surprise the writer or his audience. Waiting for the pages 
to turn, seeing the names and scenarios they may hold, is the tantalizing 
part. It is only when the writer takes the bold step of engaging in 
prophecy, of essaying his own unauthorized peek into future chapters, 
that he is in peril of risking his reputation and the overall soundness 
ot his work. Yet the temptation, in writing about this subject, is 
little short of irresistible. Otherwise the task comes down to little 
more than the interpretation of history, with each providing his own 
personal commentary upon it. 

Those who see a practical, rather than an academic, value in this 
area of study must be somewhat more adventurous. However inter- 
esting, instructive, and absorbing history may be, it is the future 
that holds the attention of those who are now affected by the problems 
presented by assassination, whether as prospective victims or as those 
seeking to provide protective services against its occurrence. What 
does the future of this subject hold in the near, the medium, and 
the long-term? It is clear that, having elected to undertake such a 
glimpse into the future, however dim and imperfect our vision, we 
cannot confine our efforts to generalities. 

Simply venturing the thought that there are going to be more 
assassinations is about as useful as predicting that the sun will rise 
upon the morrow. What we would really prefer to inquire is, who 
will live to see it rise? And who may be prevented from enjoying 
its splendor by the assassin’s blow? Such an exercise, as it enters 
into specitics, is bound to be tendentious, even dangerous, for it must 
name names, not always the most obvious. It lays itself open to the 
charge of encouragement, of provocation, even, in the wrong hands, 
and with the wrong ulterior purpose, of employment of the Becket 
Effect. Before engaging in such literary temptations, we must ask, 
sincerely, whether such speculation about future victims is helpful 
or merely irresponsible. More is at stake here than the reputation 
of the writer. 

Trite though the observation may be, it is necessary to note that 
some victims seem preordained to have their lives terminated by 
assassination. Their place in history appears already to have been 
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marked in tragedy, so that their eventual unnatural, untoward demise 
seems little more than the anticipated fulfillment of destiny. By nature, 
temperament, activity, position, and circumstances their deaths at 
the hands of assassins are neither surprising nor particularly earth- 
shattering. Indeed, they seem to have been discounted in advance. 
Life at the top for people such as Bashir Gemayel, Patrice Lumumba, 
Robert F. Kennedy, and Martin Luther King, Jr., is not merely a 
lonely experience; it is apt to be, adapting the words of Hobbes, 
“Nastie, Brutish, and Shorte.’ 

There are others, however, for whom such an end is not readily 
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predictable. When it does come in this way, it is more than just 
tragic, it is particularly shocking. A life full of promise is abruptly 
halted by a totally unforeseen social aberration; for al] the uncertainty 
of life, the regularity of history seems somehow disturbed. Between 
these two extremes walk the majority of those with whose fate we 
must be concerned. 

The interesting question, in many cases, is not why a particular 
individual was assassinated (that is often obvious enough) but, rather, 
why he was killed when he was. 

Anwar Sadat, for example, lived under the shadow of the assassin 
for a great many years, long enough to have secured, through an 
extraordinary piece of opportunism and a great display of personal 
courage, a unique placc in the history of our times. In all those long 
years, he can hardly have felt secure. That he would eventually fall 
victim to the assassin had a quality of inevitability about it that surely 
he himself must have felt. Perhaps such feelings explain the extraor- 
dinary risks he took, especially towards the end, in pitting himself 
equally against the Soviet Union and Moslem fundamentalists and 
in offering asylum to the Shah of Iran. Yet, when death came, the 
manner of its arrival and even the occasion would have surprised 
even the most assiduous student of these matters, and all save a tew 
with prior, inside information. Why, we ask, was he assassinated 
at that time? Something more than opportunity and the symbolism 
of the occasion had to be involved. 
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Such questions are never easy to answer, even in retrospect. Simple 
truths are buried and altered by conscious and unconscious processes 
of explanation, rationalization, and cover-up. What is clear is that 
the assassination of Sadat had less to do with the man than with 
the overall context of the times. It seems that there are periods when 
a confluence of events and circumstances dictate the removal from 
the stage of history of one of the principal players. Most of us are 
so busy watching the big picture, mesmerized as often as not by 
the performance of the actor, that we tail to notice some small but 
significant detail in the background that suggests what is about to 
occur. The trick of the analysis lies in the eve for detail, of the 
meticulous isolation of the ones that really count.? Few have the 
patience, the sources, or the expertise for the task, but there is little 
doubt that, given the right tools, the job can be done. So often, 
the job is attempted with entirely the wrong tools. 

Commissions of Inquiry (by whatever high-sounding name they 
may be called and wherever they may be designated to function), 
are exceedingly expensive and quite inappropriate tools for getting 
to the bottom of any assassination. The United States experience 
has amply demonstrated the truth of this assertion. As a tranquilizer, 
a sop to public opinion, as a way of constructing and purveying the 
“otticial”’ view of history, they are of unequalled worth, even though 
their tindings be subsequently called in question, roundly impugned, 
or even eventually discredited. Many distinguished talents are placed 
(voluntarily and otherwise) at the service of such august bodies. and 
naturally they make a stout and unrelenting defense of their work 
and their conclusions. It is not a part of such a commission’s purposes 
ever to admit it might have been wrong. Yet, but a moment or 
two's thought will serve to tear to shreds the work methods of such 
bodies and their application to the task. Their techniques, their way 
ot going about the job, are simply inappropriate for the task of seriously 
unravelling these complex matters. They are, invariably, furnished 
insutticient resources, powers or. most important of all, the time 
and the money to do the job properly. Raw talent, enthusiasm, and 
dedication are poor substitutes for these. In practical terms, their 
most serious detect resides in the fact that they invariably lack their 
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own independent, investigative apparatus (something, incidentally, 
not developed overnight) and have to rely upon suspect agencies whose 
work requires investigating itself. (The Warren Commission, for 
example, relied upon the FBI.) No court or tribunal, essentially an 
adjudicatory body, whether functioning on the accusatorial or the 
inquisitional model, lacking in the proper investigative capacity, can 
ever hope to get to the truth of some matter by these means. It 
is an exercise in self-deception if it is nothing more sinister. 

A true adversarial proceeding, where some person is tried for the 
crime of assassination, can be of greater value because it at least 
gives the “‘adversaries’’ a useful sense of competition, but such 
proceedings are rare indeed, and when the opportunity for them occurs, 
they are often shunted off in another direction (Sirhan, Ray, Bremer, 
Hinckley). 

Needless to say, the trials arising out of the assassination of President 
Sadat added absolutely nothing to our store of knowledge about the 
why? and the why at this time? The trial of Mehmet Ali Agca was 
equally unenlightening. It is, accordingly, predictable that the Phil- 
ippine “Blue Ribbon” Commission into the death of Benigno Aquino 
will contribute little of great moment to the clarification of the 
circumstances surrounding the assassination of the opposition leader. 
Elucidation may not, however, be that body’s prime purpose. It was 
probably wise of Cardinal Jaime Sin to disdain from participating 
in such an exercise and thereby lending it a moral tone it ought 
not to pretend. 

Leaving aside those tribunals, the overt or clandestine purpose of 
which is to obscure or conceal the truth rather than participate in 
its revelation, a common difficulty of even the most sincere is their 
seeming inability to ask the right questions. If the right questions 
are not asked, and doggedly persisted in until the answers are worried 
out of those who can give them, or if the right questions are asked 
in the wrong way or at the wrong time, the eventual answers will 
be unhelpful and unrevealing. The Warren Commission was partic- 
ularly prone to display this weakness; indeed, many who could have 
supplied useful answers, had they been asked the right questions, were 
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never called before the Commission at all. Few, if any, of these 
Commissions of Inquiry start their work with a completely open, 
collective mind. By the time they are constituted and begin their 
work, the lines of their investigation have often hardened to the 
point where the task is conceived in terms of “‘proving’’ some 
hypothesis in a set, mathematical sort of way. This mechanical rigidity 
is extremely inhibiting, for it inhibits the asking of questions the 
answers to which may run contrary to the theory according to which 
the tribunal is conducting its inquiry. This tendency has been usefully, 
and quite strikingly, demonstrated by critics of the Warren 
Commission. 

It is easy to be unduly harsh and unfairly suspicious of those who 
undertake such difficult tasks in the aftermath of some delicate episode 
in their nation’s history. Very often they have to engineer their own 
theory of the matter as they go, probing cautiously forward into 
sensitive areas where it is hard for even the smallest light to shine. 
Assassinations are often matters of high intrigue, bound up in a complex 
intelligence web so gossamer-like that its threads break apart at the 
slightest touch, leaving even the most experienced bewildered as to 
where they might have led. It is not easy to frame useful, revealing 
questions under such conditions, even if the probing is no more than 
gently resisted. Sometimes, only an inspired shot in the dark may 
serve to open up an otherwise dense area closed to useful inquiry. 

A useful shot in the dark is suggested here with regard to assassins 
that might assist the Fernando Commission inquiring into the death 
of Benigno Aquino. The presumed assassin of the slain opposition 
leader has been identified as a well-known contract killer, Rolando 
Galman y Dawaeng; he is said to have been killed on the spot by 
security forces after he had done his deadly work.3 Clearly, if the 
Commission is able to convincingly establish that this individual did 
the killing, it will be seeking answers to the question: Who employed 
him? This question, though obviously a proper one, is unlikely to 
receive a helpful or rewarding answer, however skillfully or obliquely 
it is posed. A more profitable line of inquiry is suggested by the 
“shot in the dark.” 
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From what has been said here about certain kinds of assassins, 
an evident incongruity appears. Professional hit men do not do what 
is said to have been done in this case, at least not voluntarily. What 
is said to have occurred at Manila International Airport is totally 
out of character and cries out for an explanation. Very few, indeed, 
are credible. Contract killers are not interested in glory, leaving a 
record of their names on the pages of history. Nor are they interested 
in, Or anxious to die for, the causes of those others whose interests 
they have agreed to serve. These agents are interested in the appropriate 
reward, and the opportunity to enjoy it. The plan for the killing 
of Aquino at the airport left no room for the latter, and it must 
have been obvious to any contract killer who was not a half-wit 
that there was no way out. Unless, and the implications of this are 
obvious, he had been promised a way out, just as he had been promised 
a way in. Even with this explanation, he would have had to be a 
more than ordinarily trusting soul. What, apart from monumental 
deception, could have been the inducement to undertake such a suicide 
mission—so antithetical to the modus operandi of every professional 
hit man (compare Agca)? 

Professional killers do not undertake such dangerous work on a 
promise to look after the wife and family. The danger of professional 
elimination once the job was done stands out like a sore thumb even 
to those inexperienced in these affairs. Following down the trail of 
this opening shot in the dark, it might be asked how the alleged 
assassin got to the airport and how he entered the secured area. Was 
he brought there voluntarily or involuntarily? Was he set up, a patsy? 
Did he do the killing a la Ruby before being eliminated a la Weiss— 
or did someone else, standing at a different angle, perhaps, do the 
killing, this “well-known hit man” simply being dumped on the spot 
to take the blame? 

Until the shot in the dark question is satisfactorily explained away, 
and it will not be easy, the other questions hang over the affair. 
One is left to ponder how much more convincing the whole thing 
might have been if those who arranged this murder had used a Hinckley 
rather than a professional making such unlikely use of his skills. 
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If commissions of inquiry are but imperfect instruments for inves- 
tigating and establishing the truths of times past, they are even less 
effective as a means of looking into what the future might hold. 
There are no witnesses to the future, only star-gazers, soothsayers. 
Yet, the great Jose Ortega y Gasset reminds us: ‘Whether we like 
it or not, human life is a constant preoccupation with the future.’”4 
The future is even more tantalizing than the past, especially for those 
whose power and well-being depend upon a shrewd and accurate 
divination of the perils the future holds for them. What sort of 
apparatus, skills, techniques, might be useful in essaying a look into 
the future of assassination? Can we find some reliable means of testing 
the sociopolitical waters so as to detect any ominous changes in 
temperature or note the presence of, and any unusual activity among, 
the sharks? 

Theoretically, such exercises should be possible, and their results 
of more than academic interest. In practice, however, what is being 
sought has proven too elusive to be of any real value to those concerned 
with personal security for potential victims of assassination. The 
Delphic techniques of some national commissions have helped put 
the problem in perspective, and the constant work of scholars has 
shaped and refined our thinking, but the future remains hidden from 
view in the mists. 

Our quandary is not hard to demonstrate. A future attempt on 
the life of a president of the United States is not difficult to predict 
with a fair degree of certainty, though few would pretend certainty 
as to when it might occur. Yet who, save on the basis of some personal 
intuition, would care to gamble with his professional reputation by 
unambiguously asserting that the assassin will be: a man? A woman? 
A native-born resident of the United States? A foreigner? Black? 
White? Arab? Latin? An agent? An independent? The list, with its 
possible permutations, is long indeed. Each choice and combination 
of choices could be stoutly defended on the basis of data the scholars 
have so painstakingly collected and analyzed. There is even a good 
chance of being right. 
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But is all this more of a help than a hindrance to those whose 
job it is to protect the president? Does it help in the task of prevention? 
Eventually, it comes down to this: The only sure element on which 
those who have protective functions can rely is hard information 
about assassination plots, conspiracies, and individual intentions to 
act against some particular target figure. That is why every threat, 
however improbable or bizarre, has to be taken seriously and properly 
investigated. In the absence of such hard information, all risk analysis 
comes down to playing with numbers, sensing of moods, testing of 
values, and assessment of personalities. 

This is the peculiar virtue of the analyst. Belshazzar could read 
the writing on the wall, but he needed Daniel to tell him what it 
meant. Reading the “‘assassination signs’’ is an exercise in intangibles, 
for the dichotomy is always there: Those who would direct, order 
an assassination, or simply employ the “Becket Effect’’; and those 
who are the indispensable executives, the dealers in minutiae, who 
find the killer, prime him tor the job, and send him into action, 
so often to his doom. 

Most victims know who their real enemies are, even when they 
pose as friends. Divining their intentions, knowing when they might 
make their move, is another matter entirely. Study of the cases of 
Stalin and Trotsky at various points in time serves to make the 
distinction. How is “‘hard”’ information obtained that might substitute 
for, or reinforce, impressions? A good spy, as Napoleon remarked 
of Shulmeister, is worth an army. But who can trust one’s own spies 
when the stakes are high and none can be certain which is the right 
side to be on when the chips are down? Against the assassination 
plot, the work of a good intelligence service can be of inestimable 
value. But against the amateur, the lone crank, the assassin moved 
by the imponderable forces of history to act out some private drama 
upon the public stage, there can be little advance intelligence, perhaps 
no hard information at all. There is left, then, only the defense of 
the protective screen and the hope that its mesh may be fine enough, 
tough enough, and resilient enough to ward off the threat should 
it materialize. 
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Effective prevention relies on foreknowledge. Protection is a more 
prosaic matter of pitting brain, muscle, and technology against the 
unseen assassin. What cannot be prevented must be resolutely faced 
and, if possible, repelled. 

There are no inconsequential assassinations, but some assassinations 
are more significant historically than others. The oft-quoted remark 
of Benjamin Disraeli on the death of Lincoln to the effect that 
assassination has not changed the course of history must be taken 
to reflect the mistaken optimism of the Victorian Age. Any unbiased 
view of the matter makes it clear that history is markedly changed 
by assassination, often in unfathomable ways. Yet Disraeli’s words, 
perhaps in a sense unintended by their author, do contain more than 
a grain of truth. For the direction of history’s course is not controlled 
by assassination or those who seek to turn it to use. It is, indeed, 
a very Capricious instrument, full of surprises in its employment. Those 
who unleash the hidden forces of history by means of the stimulus 
assassination supplies can never be quite sure what will come of their 
actions, or even whether they will profit from them. Government 
by assassination is a good deal more difficult than it appears at a 
superficial glance. The assassin plays the spoiler’s role. Assassination 
has, essentially, a negative rather than a positive part to play in the 
shaping of world affairs. It may open doors otherwise closed, but 
it cannot determine who shall walk through them. 

This is not to downplay the role of assassination as an agent of 
change but, rather, to change its emphasis. The importance of 
assassination as an instrument for effecting change by altering men’s 
minds and inhibiting their actions should never be underestimated. 
It dramatically underscores the mortality of even the most powerful. 
Christ’s Vicar on earth may be theologically infallible, but the ungodly 
have demonstrated all too clearly that he is far from being immortal. 
No institution, no regime, however totalitarian, can ever be made 
assassination-proof.5 

Even the knowledge of this produces strange effects upon history; 
the psychological implications are profound. How many have died 
because a paranoid dictator has moved, and moved again to forestall 
his presumptive assassins? Rulers and others who wield great power 
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have to accept assassination as one of the risks of the job. But the 
risks are higher for some than for others; in some cases, quite 
notoriously so. As the real power of kings has devolved upon others, 
these, rather than their monarchs, have become the targets of the 
assassins. For it is power that draws the assassin, and it is the location 
of that power in a uniquely vulnerable individual that focuses the 
attention and determines the target. There remain a few kings and 
princes from whom power has never really departed. For such as 
these, King Fahd, King Hassan II, King Hussein, it remains a truism 
that uneasy rests the head that wears the crown. 

Even failed assassinations make their own distinctive impact upon 
the pages of history. Sometimes the consequences of failure are even 
greater than those of successful assassinations registered at other times 
and in other places. Here, we enter an exclusive area of imaginative 
analysis, the realm of the What if? What would the history of the 
newly formed Great Britain have been like had the notorious 
Gunpowder Plot succeeded? It is unlikely that there would, in that 
event, have been a Stuart dynasty, and, in consequence, the great 
English Revolution might never have taken place, or would at least 
have been postponed. Along, perhaps, with the founding of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia? Certainly the sequence, if not the 
substance, of history would have been greatly altered. But the 
Gunpowder Plot failed. 

If Hitler had been assassinated before the Red Army commenced 
its unstoppable westward roll, would the Western Allies have 
concluded a separate peace that would have left Germany intact and 
the sinews of Nazism overtly in place? Would we have marched 
jointly against the Soviet Union in 1948? But Hitler was not 
assassinated, and we shall never know whether, on that account, World 
War III was postponed or what the Map of Europe might otherwise 
have looked like in the 1950’s. But it might make us ponder whether 
Soviet intelligence had a role in the Summer of 1944 in warning 
the Nazi leaders of the plots against the Fuhrer. 

What would the world balance of power be like today if Lin Piao 
had succeeded in assassinating Chairman Mao in 1971 and taking China 
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back into the Soviet camp? What if his son’s bizarre scheme, so close 
to the point of no return, had succeeded in killing Mao? Would China’s 
teeming millions have been plunged into irremediable chaos? Cer- 
tainly, Richard Nixon’s historic journey to China would never have 
taken place. Has the reuniting of the two communist giants been 
frustrated entirely, or has there merely been a postponement? All 
we can say for certain before the pages are opened is that the 
assassination of Chairman Mao, had it occurred, would have changed 
the world as we have known it over this last decade. 

While some events would have been postponed, others might well 
have been hastened. Watergate, had it occurred at all, might have 
seemed very insignificant. What if the Shah of Iran had arranged 
the quiet assassination of Ruhollah Khomeini in the early days of 
his exile in Iraq? The event might have passed unnoticed in most 
of the world where Ayatollah was not yet a word in the lexicon 
of most Westerners. How much longer might the Shah have continued 
to reign in splendor? Would his son now be on the Peacock Throne, 
albeit uneasily? Would Jimmy Carter be president of the United States? 
For the Hostage Crisis, the Energy Crisis and perhaps, even the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan can all be traced back to the Shah’s failure 
to take the true measure of his implacable foe and to have eliminated 
him as he had so many others. 

A costly mistake, indeed, for all of us, but who is to say, at this 
juncture, that matters have not turned out for the best? Closer, still, 
to the time of writing, what might have happened had Hinckley 
succeeded in killing President Reagan? Could George Bush have held 
the course? Could he have led the country through its worst recession 
in fifty years as successfully as the wounded President? In March, 
1981, Ronald Reagan was untried, untested. He had just begun the 
course. How would he have gone down in history after holding office 
a bare two months? We shall never know the answers to these 
questions, or any similar ones we care to pose. They are not introduced 
here as an exercise in idle speculation, but rather by way of illustration 
of a point that is often overlooked. We cannot say the course of 
history would have been better or worse as a result of the outcome 
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of some assassination or other, but it would certainly have been 
different. And this is so however much the successors of the slain 
try to follow the policies of the victim, what were assumed to have 
been his desires. 

Assassination abruptly removes some figure trom the pages of history 
and replaces him with others. However those others might turn out, 
great or petty, in their own right, we shall never know whether 
the life of the victim, had it been lived to the full, would have satisfied 
its promise or whether it would have been a disappointment. What 
might the world say now of JFK had he escaped the assassin(s)’ bullets 
in Dallas? The same questions can be asked where death is due to 
some natural circumstance. But, and this we must never forget, 
assassination is the product of human design. It is, consciously or 
otherwise, a tampering with history. 

Just as some individuals are more vulnerable than others, so, too, 
is some history more susceptible to the process of human meddling. 
Or, more to the point, it seems to be. In simple language, it just 
seems easier, in some cases, to alter its course by assassination than 
in others. While such an impression may not be true, the impression 
itself is often enough to generate the attempt. This is not the inspiration 
of all or even most assassinations, but the thought certainly lies behind 
a significant number of them, particularly those assassinations that 
have a definite end in view. If it seems likely that the removal of 
a particular person might change things in a certain way, it would 
be prudent to assume that the thought has occurred to those who 
desire that change. Then the matter reduces itself to a question of 
practicalities: Can the job be done? Who will do it; when, where, 
how? It is always unwise to rule out assassination, in such circum- 
stances, on the grounds of “‘that is not the way we do things here,”’ 
of common decency, morality, or any of the other inhibitors that 
might act as ordinary constraints. Are we to conclude that the Shah 
spared the life of the Ayatollah Khomeini out of sheer decency or 
an innate respect for human rights? Many assassinations turn on no 
more than who moves to tamper with history first (Mao; Stalin). 
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In this matter of assassination, it is better to proceed upon an 
adaptation of Murphy’s Law in weighing the possibilities: If it can, 
on the facts, occur to someone that the assassination of a particular 
person can bring about some earnestly desired change, then it will 
occur to some person to attempt it. Where it seems that the only 
way of bringing about some change is by way of assassination, the 
chances of its occurring are increased exponentially. It is not in human 
nature to wait for some hoped for event to occur (the eventual demise 
of some leader) where the means and the will to hasten the event 
are at hand. The desire to hasten the process is dangerously encouraged 
where waiting opens up undesirable alternatives. What should be 
done by those living at the top of the heap during what the Chinese, 
euphemistically, call “interesting times’’? 

Clearly, obvious dangers ought never to be ignored. Where they 
are spotted in time, they are best avoided, if at all possible. Whenever 
a potential target figure is informed that his safety cannot be 
guaranteed in the event of his making some visit or undertaking some 
task, he would be wise to consider the implications of the admission 
and find some diplomatic way of avoiding what thus puts him in 
peril. It is sound judgment to assume the hidden enemy may have 
reached a similar conclusion. Special caution is advised when the 
potentially perilous visit or undertaking is urged by some third party; 
whether it be to Dallas or Manila, it should be assumed that those 
dangers have made themselves apparent to, and may be exploited 
by, those who do not have the third party’s or the target’s interests 
at heart. 

Some political systems are particularly vulnerable at some historical 
moment because they seem to present singular opportunities for 
alteration by means of assassination. Again, whatever the reality of 
the matter, it is the impression that counts. Some political systems 
tend to polarize issues in such a way that they become personified 
by their proponents. The issue becomes the person identified with 
it, thus giving rise to the belief that by dealing with the person, 
the issue can be dealt with. The United States system lends itself 
to such notions, unlikely though they may be in fact. People are 
uncomfortable with a potential leader who is vague on the issues, 
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who does not appear to have a position on the burning questions 
of the day. Perhaps the cruellest but most telling of the many Jimmy 
Carter jokes has the future president’s father asking his son, “Jimmy, 
did you cut down that peanut tree?’’ To which the youthful Jimmy 
replies: “‘Father, I cannot tell a lie. Maybe I did, and maybe I didn’t. 

In the United States, the president and presidential candidates will 
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ever be attractive targets for assassins, foreign and native-born, 
independents or agents of others, running the gamut from the relatively 
rational to the grossly disturbed. Countless analyses, though their 
reasonings differ, have generally agreed on this. There is no reason 
to suppose this is likely to change in the future. Our presidential 
system is, because of its personalization of the office and the issues, 
vulnerable to change through assassination. It is an added weakness 
that it is so evidently perceived to be even by those who are not 
politically sophisticated. The assassin can make presidents of those 
the Electoral College cannot or would not. 

The assassinations of recent years have left thinly-concealed ner- 
vousness in the substratum of American politics that surfaces noticeably 
as each presidential election year approaches. However strongly the 
possibilities may have been discounted, it is difficult to eradicate them 
entirely from the minds of the candidates or those of concerned voters. 
To admit the disturbing possibility of assassination must even reach 
into the mind of the candidate as he chooses his running mate, for 
it is a popular truism that the person chosen is but a heartbeat away 
from the presidency. Even a failed attempt leaves its mark on the 
national psyche, on the conduct of future campaigns, on the acces- 
sibility of the president to his public, on presidential security. Guarding 
a United States President is like waiting for the other shoe to drop. 
Sooner or later, it must; but there is no telling when or where. 

An attempt on the life of the president must be accounted possible 
at any time; it is simply more probable at some times and in some 
places than others. Good security is a matter of reducing probabilities 
to a minimum. It must be accounted a tribute to those who guard 
the president that the risks the chief executive must take are not 
higher and more daunting. They, and they alone, can by their skills 
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and vigilance tip the balance against the assassin when the shoe finally 
drops. 

Good protection requires that the probability of an assassination 
attempt succeeding not be increased by omitting to take those 
precautions it is humanly possible to take. Those providing protective 
services cannot allow themselves to become superstitious or over- 
whelmed by the peculiar demands of the age. 

We do live in particularly perilous times, if only because the worst 
of our imaginings have yet to be transformed into reality. It is natural 
enough to be nervous before any performance, but when the anxiety 
is generated by an earnest desire that the performance not take place 
at all, it has an especially wearing quality about it. There are presently 
many strong tensions below the apparent surface calm. As we go 
into the presidential election year of 1984, there are particular reasons 
for concern about the prospects for assassination. Those who entertain 
no doubts that the Soviet Union is pursuing a systematic program 
directed at achieving world domination will have an anxious eye 
open for any indicators revealing the Soviet timetable. In this regard, 
the shooting down of Korean Airlines flight 007 requires a much 
more careful analysis than it has publicly received so far. This event 
has much to tell us, not only about Soviet sensitivities, but about 
who in Moscow is really calling the shots and on what basis. In 
any advanced stage, the state of American preparedness and the state 
of American leadership will be crucial to Soviet planning and 
intentions. Assassination could be a critical part of that planning 
process. The assassination of the president of the United States could, 
at the right time and in the right place, give the Soviets a vital 
edge. It has been cogently pointed out by one who has been close 
enough to know: “If the nuclear missiles are going to start flying, 
whoever launched them is playing for keeps. He’ll know what our 
retaliatory capability is, and he’ll do everything in his power to prevent 
us from using it. The best way to do this is to get at the guy who 
pushes the button, and that—as the whole world knows—is the 
President. ’’6 
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In a war that might be won or lost in minutes, such considerations 
do not have the air of fantasy. Nor can it be expected that ancient 
codes of chivalry will govern the matter; pure military expediency 
will rule the day.” Leaving aside superstition and the dread associations 
conjured up by Orwell’s 1984 and its Hebraic equivalent, it is not 
alarmist to suggest that the election of that year must be viewed 
with considerable apprehension from the perspective of the security 
of all presidential candidates. The assassination of a president, or 
presidential candidate, at any time, is a tragic and traumatic event 
in political as well as personal terms. In 1984, such an assassination 
could be catastrophic. 

There are many factors beside an ominous view of Soviet intentions 
that make the election of 1984 an especially delicate one that lends 
itself to exploitation by the nation’s enemies through the use of 
assassination. The issues upon which the election will be fought are 
potentially some of the most divisive in the nation’s history, for they 
go to the heart of who, and more particularly, which political party 
shall exercise power and for what purposes. It is likely to be bitterly 
contested. In many ways, the election of 1980 was an artificial one, 
a reaction to the times. The election of 1984 may well see the resolution 
of some of the postponed issues of four years ago. How the candidates 
handle those issues, their personal style, may have much to do with 
their personal safety on the campaign trail. 

Hanging over all is a larger, darker issue that ought not to be 
concealed or shunted aside by those concerned with the provision 
of protective services. The issue of race is still, potentially, one of 
the most explosive and delicate in American politics and society 
generally. Throughout the country, a deep ethnic and cultural division 
remains, thinly papered over, to be exposed, from time to time, by 
those forces that have long recognized the fundamental weaknesses 
inherent in these unresolved issues. Despite the very real gains made 
by American Blacks in recent years (many of which have been strongly 
if not always vociferously resented by the White majority) the 
economic hard times imposed by the policies of the current admin- 
istration have pressed hard upon the Black population. Blacks have 
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experienced an above-average rate of unemployment, and the rate 
among Black teenagers, the most volatile and violence-prone group, 
has been especially high. There has been a noticeable halt to preferred 
treatment in many areas, designed to help Blacks catch up after years 
of discrimination in the marketplace and elsewhere, along with a 
host of small, psychological changes that have brought cold comfort 
in hard times to this substantial segment of the American community. 

This check to social and economic progress has not been without 
its benefits to Blacks in another direction, for it has begun to impinge 
upon their political consciousness in a vivid and constructive way. 
Unlike the mindless destruction waged in the 1960’s and 1970's, which 
did little to advance the cause of those millions of decent, hardworking 
Blacks who sought to share the American dream, the Black community 
of the 1980’s, under the guidance of responsible and effective Black 
leaders, is trying to win power, real power, on its own merits through 
the ballot box. This effort has been strikingly successful to date and 
its full potential is far from being reached. The political success in 
great urban centers such as Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Philadelphia has whetted the appetite of those leaders who see 
the redistribution of political power within their grasp. 

While Black Power remains, essentially, a dream of the Black 
community primarily for its own improvement, Black leaders are 
now beginning to think in larger, more personally ambitious terms. 
Their thoughts are turning to the politically sound strategy of appealing 
to the discontented elements of the White community that have been 
adversely affected by Reaganomics. The divisive effect such a move 
might have on the traditional power base of the two great political 
parties is demonstrated by the experience of the city of Chicago 
in the mayoral race of 1983. Chicago ought not to be considered 
an exceptional case in terms of its immediate or eventual results. 

For the first time, a Black candidacy for the presidency of the 
United States has become a real possibility. At worst, it could have 
a real spoiler’s chance in a tight race. If this element is cast in the 
already “‘hot’’ 1984 equation, it is clear that the potential for serious 
mischief is greatly increased. Some Black leaders are personally, as 
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well as politically, lightning conductors. This fact must be taken 
soberly and realistically into account. 

Blacks have every right to express themselves in this way; indeed, 
responsible Whites (and not only those who like to think of themselves 
as liberals) have been urging their political participation for years. 
But now it has a real meaning in terms of power, some are becoming 
distinctly uncomfortable. Chicago was conceded with bad grace. 
Mayor Byrne had personal protection scarcely less in quality and 
certainly equal in dedication to that of the president of the United 
States. The same claim cannot be made with respect to that enjoyed 
by Mayor Harold Washington. 

Personal security, in a city like Chicago that has seen so much 
professional violence permeate its politics at all levels, depends upon 
more than a handful of dedicated bodyguards. A certain kind of 
political homeostasis is needed. Survival, in the long run, is a matter 
of no one wishing to do you harm. That is not easy to achieve without 
much compromise, of a kind that may prove very disappointing to 
an unsophisticated electorate. Uneasy rests the rump that graces the 
mayoral chair under such conditions. Chicago is a useful study in 
miniature of the antagonisms involved. Some chilling possibilities 
suggest themselves when these inferences are projected upon the 
national screen. What would be the effect upon the Black community 
of the assassination of one of its presidential hopefuls? What would 
be the effect upon an already highly suspicious White community 
ever ready to close ranks against inconvenient encroachments by 
Blacks? How many “‘crossovers”’ will there be, affecting traditional 
party alignments? What would be the overall effect upon the security 
of presidential candidates in an already overcrowded field where there 
is little enough real professional talent to meet present necds? Might 
not this evident weakness provide a useful vehicle tor those interested 
in destabilizing the United States at a critical juncture? These are 
serious questions that demand urgent consideration. 

There remain, even at this late hour, many imponderables. In the 
final analysis, it is a human being who is selected as a target for 
assassination. The infinite variety and richness of the human personality 
provides a fascinating challenge in secking out what endangers some 
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and confers apparent immunity upon others. Some have personal 
qualities, something about them, a mysterious aura of tragedy, perhaps, 
that marks them out for attention by the assassin in circumstances 
where violent death might pass others by. We have examined in 
these pages, albeit superficially, some of the qualities that seem to 
draw the assassin to his victim. There are doubtless others even more 
mysterious and no less magnetic. Some instances, indeed, seem to 
have an historical inevitability about them that transcends the passing 
of the years. If Robert Kennedy had not been cut down by Sirhan 
Sirhan (if indeed he was), then assuredly, sooner or later, he would 
have fallen victim to another. Much the same could be said of the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 

In 1984, personality, and personalities, will be of considerable 
importance in the matters under consideration here. Who will run 
and who will remain on the sidelines may determine, as much as 
anything else, upon whom the assassin’s blow might fall. Some 
candidates, by reason of their personal qualities, are clearly at greater 
risk than others. The possible permutations provide much fuel for 
speculation in these days before the final line-up is decided. A 
withdrawal from the race, for whatever reason, by the incumbent 
president would greatly alter the game, and the risks to the other 
players. There would be a dramatic shifting of the lightning rod. 
This is not a possibility that can be ruled out in 1984, even after 
a declaration is made. A drafting of Senator Edward Kennedy, never 
a possibility to rule out entirely, despite the Senator’s announcement 
of 1982, would add a new risk of great dimensions. These are only 
the more obvious possibilities that must be borne in mind by those 
responsible for security as the conventions approach. 

But 1984 is going to be a strange year. Even an attack upon a 
minor candidate, particularly a controversial one, could change the 
country’s mood to an unwholesome nervousness. Nor ought we to 
rule out the possibility of the assassin’s striking even at those who 
elect to remain on the sidelines. The influence of some politicians 
in 1984, from such a position, might be no less than that of Tom 
Landry. If the Reverend Jesse Jackson should decide, after all, not 
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to run, but to swing his growing political influence behind others, 
he will not, thereby, automatically acquire immunity from the assassin. 
Nor would Senator Kennedy, on the stump for others. Or Jerry 
Falwell. Participation, being seen in the game displaying power and 
charisma, is what will draw the assassin’s fire, not candidacy as 
such. Such considerations sharpen the focus upon assassination in 1984. 
We must be prepared for bad things to happen and not fall apart 
if they do, reserving our joy and relief if they do not. We must, 
in short, prepare for Tomorrow’s Assassin Today. 

Man is a political animal, and in many ways, especially where 
matters turning upon power are concerned, still a very primitive 
animal. Assassination is a very basic, primitive tool. It serves to adjust 
the relationship of power when other more sophisticated tools are 
not available or do not seem capable of doing the job. Our civilization 
is but skin deep and the ugly, raw forces at work beneath the surface 
are only held in check by the fear of something more powerful, 
more formidable than themselves, be it fear of the divine, the 
supernatural, or simply a more terrible temporal power. Sir James 
Frazer reminds us that “. . . we should commit a grievous error 
were we to judge all men’s love of life by our own, and to assume 
that others cannot hold cheap what we count so dear.’’* These words 
might well have been written as a warning to modern America. 

There is a message in them that all students of assassination 
everywhere would do well to ponder. Human life is very fragile, 
all too short and often tragic in the curtailment of its promise. Yet, 
the fragile human being is, necessarily, the vehicle through which 
all political power, the power to move things and shape society and 
its destiny, is exercised. That power can thus be terminated, diverted, 
diminished, or extinguished by eliminating the human being in whom 
it is, for the time being, reposed. This is a sobering thought upon 
which to dwell in conclusion, a thought that has been known and 
acted upon over and over again since the earliest moments of Man 
in Society. The lives of the great, and consequently, our own,can 
be thus affected by the least worthy among us. The assassin wields 
a strange and terrible power, de facto and de officio. It is as well for 
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us to recognize the fact and the office and prudently prepare to meet 


the challenge of both. 
Notes 
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